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Efh'e  Entertains 

Natalie  Robertson,  ’42 
I Lawrencian  Prize  Story ) 


OH,  Grampa!  It’s  come!  It’s  come!”  Up 
the  mountain  side  sped  a small  scarlet- 
clad  figure.  Without  hesitation  the  small,  bare- 
footed girl  found  her  way  up  the  winding, 
rocky  path  to  a picturesque  cabin;  excitement 
and  expectation  lighted  her  piquant  features 
as  she  held  up  a package  for  her  grandfather 
to  see. 

"What’s  come,  my  dear.''”  asked  that  be- 
whiskered  old  gentleman  who  had  been  sun- 
ning himself  in  front  of  the  cabin. 

"Emily  Post.  Don’t  you  remember  the  book 
we  sent  for  called  Etiquette ?” 

"Well,  well,  so  it’s  finally  come,  has  it?  Let’s 
see  what  it  has  to  say.” 

"Oh,  Grampa,  I can  hardly  wait  to  open  it, 
and  the  little  girl  eagerly  began  to  tear  at  the 
package. 

"Here,  here,  that’s  no  way  to  go  about  it. 
You’ll  never  get  it  undone  at  that  rate.  Let  me 
do  it  for  you.” 

"Oh,  isn’t  it  beautiful,  Grampa!  What  a 
pretty  blue  cover,  and  look  at  the  gold  letters. 
Oh,  please,  let  me  have  it.” 

"Now,  now,  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
look  at  it  after  dinner.  Come  on  in  and  eat 
now,”  and  he  disappeared  into  the  cabin  fol- 
lowed by  his  small  granddaughter. 

"I  know  that,  Grampa!  Let’s  read  Emily 

Post  while  we’re  eating  and  then  we  can  see 
what  we  do  wrong,  and  then  tomorrow  when 
Miss  Smith  comes  . . .” 

"Oh,  good  night!  Is  it  tomorrow  that  that 
old  fool — excuse  me,  Efifie — is  coming?” 

"Why,  Grampa,  you  know  it  is!  That’s  why 
we  sent  for  that  book  by  Emily  Post  because 


she  thinks  so  much  of  her.” 

"Yes,  I know  well  enough  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  I’m  going  to  enjoy  her  visit  any. 
Well,  we  might  as  well  eat  now,”  and  he  sat 
down  at  the  table  and  filled  the  bowls  with 
savory  chicken  soup.  "Here  you  are,  Effie,  go 
to  it.” 

Effie  daintily  started  her  lunch,  doing  exact- 
ly as  Miss  Post  said,  but  she  looked  at  her 
grandfather  with  dismay.  He  was  eating  his 
soup  with  great  gusto  and  oh,  horrors!  now  he 
was  drinking  from  his  bowl. 

"Oh.  Grampa,  don’t  make  so  much  noise, 
and,  Grampa,  Miss  Post  says  that  it  is  the 
height  of  bad  manners  to  drink  from  a bowl. 
Oh,  my  goodness,  Grampa,  you'll  just  have  to 
shave  or  do  something  to  your  whiskers  before 
tomorrow.  They’re  all  soup,  and  whatever 
would  Miss  Smith  think?” 

"Now  you  listen  here  to  me,  Effie,  I don’t 
intend  to  shave  my  beard  for  any  highfalutin 
old  maid  such  as  Addie  Smith,  no  matter  what 
she  or  Emily  Post  say,”  and  with  that  he  left 
the  table. 

While  Effie  was  clearing  away  the  lunch 
things,  she  wondered  what  on  earth  she  could 
have  for  dinner  the  next  day  and  whatever  she 
would  do  if  her  grandfather  didn’t  mind  his 
manners  because  Miss  Smith  -was  so  devoted  to 
Emily  Post’s  teachings. 

"I  suppose  I can  have  some  soup  and  some 
fried  trout  and  I can  make  a chocolate  cake 
for  dessert.  I know  that  Miss  Smith  likes  it 
’cause  I’ve  heard  her  say  so  many  times."  While 
Effie  was  talking  thus  to  thin  air,  she  had  been 
setting  the  cabin  to  rights  and  now  she  joined 
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her  grandfather  on  the  porch. 

The  next  morning  she  rose  with  the  sun, 
scrubbed  the  cabin  until  it  shone,  and  started 
her  cake.  When  it  was  baked  and  frosted,  she 
had  to  admit  that  it  did  look  pretty  nice.  "My, 
Effie,  but  that’s  a scrumptious  looking  o><e 
I can  hardly  wait  to  sink  my  teeth  into  it.  But 
speaking  of  teeth,  Effie,  I can’t  find  my  lower 
set  anywhere.  I left  them  on  the  table  last 
night  when  I went  to  bed.  You  didn't  happen 
to  see  them,  did  you?” 

"Why,  yes,  Grampa,  I saw  them,  but  I’m 
sure  that  I didn’t  pick  them  up.  Whatever 
will  you  do  if  you  can’t  find  them?  We’d  better 
start  hunting  for  them  right  now,”  and  as  it 
happens,  they  were  still  searching  for  them 
when  a quick,  staccato  rapping  sounded 
through  the  cabin. 

"Oh,  dear,  that’s  Miss  Smith  now.  Well, 
Grampa,  I guess  you’ll  just  have  to  get  along 
without  your  teeth,  but  it  is  a shame.” 

Effie  went  to  the  door  and  ushered  Miss 
Smith  in  with  much  ceremony.  As  she  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  her  piercing, 
birdlike  eyes  darted  quickly  about  the  room, 
missing  nothing,  not  even  a speck  of  dust 
which  had  managed  to  escape  Effie’s  vigorous 
cleaning. 

"Oh,  my  dear,”  she  cried  pouncing  on  the 
small  blue  book,  "you  have  a copy  of  Emily 
Post’s  book!”  and  from  then  until  dinner  time 
Effie  and  her  grandfather  heard  everything 
there  was  to  hear  about  Emily  Post. 

Effie  took  her  place  at  the  table  with  the 
feeling  that  something  unpleasant  was  going 
to  happen.  She  sent  a warning  glance  to  her 
grandfather  as  he  sat  down.  But  he  either  had 
not  seen  it  or  had  disregarded  it,  for  he  fairly 
guzzled  his  soup,  until  a withering  glance  from 
Miss  Smith  stopped  him.  The  next  course, 


Winter 

Madalyn  Hathaway,  ’42 

np  HE  winter  sun  sinks  in  the  west. 

With  gay  hues  in  array. 

The  timid  birds  fly  fast,  lest 
From  home  too  far  they  stray. 

The  winter  sun  dawns  in  the  east, 
Where  the  world  is  bleak  and  cold; 
And  each  small  ray  brings  hope  of  peace 
From  nations  grim  and  bold. 


thought  Effie  with  relief,  not  even  Emily  Post 
herself  could  find  fault  with. 

But  when  she  started  to  cut  the  cake,  that 
sense  of  disaster  again  came  over  her.  She  cut 
a generous  piece  for  Miss  Smith  and  then  one 
for  her  grandfather  and  one  for  herself.  She 
glanced  over  at  Miss  Smith  and  was  amazed 
by  the  expression  on  that  worthy  lady’s  coun- 
tenance. Oh,  now,  what’s  the  matter,  she  won- 
dered, and  glancing  at  her  guest’s  plate,  she 
discovered  the  reason.  There  lay  her  grand- 
father’s teeth!  Heavens,  she  thought,  however 
did  they  get  there?  I must  have  baked  them 
in  the  cake,  although  I don’t  see  how  I possibly 
could  have.  What  shall  I do,  oh,  what  shall 
I do?  But  her  grandfather  solved  the  problem 
for  when  he  spied  his  teeth  he  cried,  "Why, 
there’s  my  lower  set!”  and  he  immediately 
reached  across  the  table  for  them  and  popped 
them  into  his  mouth  without  further  ado. 

Oh  dear,  thought  Effie,  whatever  will  Miss 
Miss  Smith  think  now?  I wonder  if  I should 
offer  her  another  piece  of  cake.  But  when  she 
voiced  her  thought  aloud.  Miss  Smith  replied 
in  her  best  Emily  Post  manner,  "Oh,  no,  my 
dear,  I really  would  like  a piece,  it  looks  so 
delicious,  but  do  you  know,  I’ve  just  remem- 
bered that  I’ve  a very  important  appointment. 
I really  must  be  leaving  now.” 

Humph,”  said  Grandfather  into  his  beard. 
Effie  looked  about  ready  to  cry,  but  she 
showed  her  visitor  to  the  door  with  all  the  dig- 
nity she  could  muster. 

Goodbye,  Miss  Smith,  I’m  very  sorry  about 
what  happened,  but  please  do  come  again.” 
Humph,”  said  Grandfather  again. 

"My  dear,  don’t  forget  to  read  Emily  Post’s 
book.  It’s  delightful,  and  very  enlightening — 
very  enlightening  indeed,”  and  with  these 
words  Miss  Smith  politely  took  her  departure. 
♦ ♦ 
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"Forget  It" 

Lyle  Long,  ’42 


“TT'ORGET  it,”  said  Mike  the  cop  mean- 

X1  ingly  to  C.  H.  Storup.  Oi’d  do  it  again 
any  time.  It's  all  in  me  loine  of  duty,”  he 
added.  C.  H.  Storup  owned  a large  storehouse 
down  on  the  waterfront  and  one  dark  night 
some  unsuspecting  thugs  attempted  to  give  it 
a house  cleaning.  But  on  the  way  out  they 
encountered  Mike.  Michael  O'Brien  was  six 
feet  six,  weighed  two  hundred  ten,  and,  most 
of  all,  he  was  Irish.  Consequently,  six  thugs 
vs.  Mike  equalled  pandemonium  and  spelled 
casualty  and  disaster  for  the  thugs. 

Then  there  was  the  time  Mike  had  saved 
an  old  crippled  lady  from  the  tenth  floor  of  a 
burning  apartment  house.  It  was  easy  enough 
for  him  to  get  up  to  the  old  lady,  but  then 
the  question  arose  of  how  to  get  his  burden 
to  safety-  The  first  three  floors  were  burning 
furiously,  impossible  to  pass  through  un- 
harmed. Mike  carried  the  lady  down  to  the 
fifth  floor;  then,  seizing  a clothesline  that 
stretched  from  the  burning  apartment  house 
to  a building  across  the  road,  he  swung  safely 
to  the  ground.  The  lady  expressed  profuse 
thanks,  but  Mike  smilingly  said,  Forget  it. 
Oi’d  do  it  again  any  time.  It’s  all  in  me  loine 
of  duty.” 

Mike  said  the  same  thing  after  he  made 
three  tough  kidnappers  change  their  minds. 
He  said  it  again  after  showing  a pickpocket 
that  the  habit  was  incorrect.  In  fact,  he  had 
said  it  many,  many  times.  The  good  part  about 
it  was  that  he  meant  every  word  of  it. 

Perhaps  Mike  remembered  and  thought 
about  these  happenings  as  he  walked  his  beat. 
These  happenings  could  be  nothing  but  re- 
membrances, for  all  members  of  the  lowly 
reputed  character  class  realized  that  there  was 
no  time  like  the  present,  and  they  well  knew 
that  Michael  O'Brien  was  the  omnipresent. 

Everything  was  quiet  on  Mike’s  beat,  no  dis- 
turbances, no  action!  A deep  sigh  was  heaved 
by  Mike,  something  odd  for  his  usually  beam- 
ing Irish  face.  But  all  of  a sudden  this  deep 
quiet  was  interrupted  by  a hideous  combina- 
tion of  peace  disrupting  noises.  Mike  surged 
forward,  ready  for  action  with  a large,  beam- 
ing smile  on  his  face.  This  smile  quickly 
changed  to  a look  of  dismay  as  he  realized  the 
cause  of  the  uproar  which  had  broken  the 
quietness  of  his  thoughts. 


There  before  him  stood  a small,  thin  tree. 
In  the  tree  was  one  yowling  cat,  on  the  ground 
under  the  tree  one  snarling  dog  and  one  howl- 
ing boy.  The  boy  took  time  out  from  his 
howling  to  look  up  at  the  policeman.  Be- 
tween tears,  gulps,  and  gasps  he  got  out  the 
following  words.  'Please  Mr.  (sniff!)  Mike. 

I (gulp!)  want  my  cat!”  (sniff!) 

Mike  eyed  the  tree  warily,  then  said,  "Listen 
sonny,  oi’m  kind  of  big.  That  tree  won’t  hold 
me  an’  the  cat,  too.” 

With  these  words  the  boy  howled  louder 
than  before,  and  the  dog  increased  his  snarls 
to  growls  and  then  barks.  A window  across 
the  road  squeaked  upward  and  came  to  an 
abrupt,  slamming  stop.  Mrs.  Spitfire  stuck  out 
her  head  and  said  in  a loud,  high  voice,  "Mr. 
Policeman!  You  see  to  it  that  this  racket  is 
stopped  instantly.  If  you  don’t — I’ll  phone  the 
commissioner!”  Mike  started  up  the  tree. 

On  the  way  up  part  of  Mike’s  pants  were 
left  in  the  dog's  mouth,  a very  valuable  part, 
and  Mike  felt  quite  embarrassed,  for  a small 
crowd  had  gathered  to  watch  the  action.  Mike 
edged  upward,  and,  just  as  he  feared,  the  tree 
began  to  make  suspicious  ripping  noises.  Al- 
though these  ripping  sounds  were  hardly 
noticeable  above  the  other  noises,  Mike  real- 
ized full  well  what  was  about  to  happen.  With 
a final  cracking  protest  the  tree  fell  to  the 
ground. 

When  Mike  recovered  his  senses,  he  found 
himself  in  a bewildering  mass  of  limbs,  cats, 
and  dogs.  At  least  it  seemed  as  if  there  must 
have  been  twenty  cats  and  dogs.  Finally  the 
disheveled  Mike  rolled  into  action.  He  threw 
the  cat  high  in  the  air,  and  while  the  cat  was 
still  in  the  air,  he  gave  the  dog  a kick  that 
sent  the  hound  sixty  feet  nearer  home.  Whirl- 
ing around  quickly,  Mike  caught  the  cat  and 
gave  it  to  the  boy. 

"Gee,  Mister  Mike,  thanks!”  said  the  little 
boy.  Scratches,  bites,  gouges,  tears,  bruises, 
bumps,  and  the  boy  said  "Thanks!” 

"Forget  it,”  said  Mike.  Then  he  added  quite 
strongly,  "But  I won’t  do  it  again!” 

"Why?”  asked  the  small  boy  in  a whining 
voice. 

With  all  his  great  Irish  determination  Mike 
said,  "’Cause  oi’m  quittin’,  that’s  why!” 
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Apple-Crate  Charlie 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’41 


Harold  Alerle  Douglas — Age  21 
R.  F.  D.  1 

Brewer,  Maine. 

Please  write! 

There  it  was  in  plain  black  and  white,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  an  apple  crate — of  all  places. 
Sandy  tugged  reflectively  at  a lock  of  reddish 
brown  hair.  Whatever  did  it  mean?  She’d 
emptied  millions,  well,  at  least  dozens  of  apple 
crates  before  and  she’d  never  encountered  any- 
thing like  this.  First  a name,  Harold  Merle 
Douglas,  then  an  address  in  some  unheard  of 
Maine  village  and  finally  that  scrawled  ' Please 
write!”  Why  maybe  Harold  Merle  was  in  a 
concentration  camp!  Or  perhaps  he  was  a kid- 
napped millionaire.  Numerous  other  sugges- 
tions, all  equally  intriguing  and  glamorous, 
raced  through  Sandy’s  mind. 

But  she  soon  discarded  these  ideas,  deciding 
that  they  might  happen  in  stories  or  in  the 
movies,  but  not  in  real  life,  especially  on  Cape 
Cod.  No,  it  all  summed  up  to  one  thing.  He 
was  lonely.  Poor  Harold  Merle  Douglas — 
whoever  and  wherever  he  was — felt  the  gnaw- 
ing pangs  of  loneliness.  He  wanted  a thrill, 
something  to  jolt  him  out  of  his  small  town 
state  of  mental  unconsciousness.  Well,  he’d 
come  to  the  right  person. 

The  next  day  Sandy  gathered  her  fellow 
schemers  around  her  and  they  composed  their 
letter. 

"Let's  make  her  a glamour  girl.” 

"Yes,  very  Brenda  Frazier-ish.  And  always 
flitting  from  one  exclusive  place  to  another.” 

'On  Cape  Cod?”  giggled  Sandy. 

"Oh,  don’t  be  silly,”  drawled  Betty,  "he  prob- 
ably doesn't  even  know  that  Cape  Cod  is,  never 
mind  knowing  what  it  is.  Look  at  the  address 
— R.  F.  D.  He  just  lives  alone  with  the  cows 
and  chickens.  Remember,  honey,  Apple-Crate 
Charlie  is  a country  boy — a real  down  to  earth 
hick  just  like  you  see  in  the  funny  papers,  not 
a play  boy.” 

And  in  this  vein  they  wrote  their  letter. 
They  named  their  heroine  Barbara,  picked  out 
a beauteous  blonde  from  Life,  took  a snapshot 
of  her,  and  mailed  the  snapshot  and  the  letter 
to  Harold.  Then  they  awaited  his  reply,  and 


they  waited,  and  they  waited  . . . 

"It’s  here!  It’s  here!”  Sandy  yelled.  "Open 
it  someone,  quick,  and  let  me  read  it  before  I 
explode  with  curiosity.” 

She  read  silently — 

"Dear  Barbara! 

I guess  I had  about  given  up  hopes  so  gosh! 
was  I excited  when  your  letter  come.  Gosh! 
I’ll  say  I was.  Gosh!  I ” . . . 

"Oh  look  kids,”  she  wailed,  "look  at  his  writ- 
ing.” They  looked.  His  uneven  printing 
marched  shakily  across  the  page.  He  made  no 
capital  letters.  He  punctuated  freely,  but  en- 
tirely without  reason.  And  the  letter  itself! 
He  told  of  milking  the  cows,  of  his  monthly 
visit  to  the  movies  and  as  the  crowning  point 
"Gosh”  and  "Gee”  either  began  or  ended  all 
of  his  sentences. 

The  girls  groaned.  "Well,  kids,  we  wanted 
a hick,”  said  Betty. 

Yet,  but  what  a hick!  He’s  a prehistoric 
one.  I didn't  think  they  came  like  that  any- 
more," moaned  Sandy.  "I  didn’t  expect  him 
to  be  a man  about  town,  but  this." 

About  a month  later  Sandy  received  a letter 
addressed  in  a flowing  even  script  and  post- 
marked Brewer,  Maine.  She  quickly  tore  it 
open  and  a newspaper  clipping  fluttered  to 
the  floor.  A handsome  bronzed  giant  grinned 
engagingly  out  at  Sandy  with  a very  Robert 
Taylorish  expression.  Sandy  read  the  caption 
underneath:  Harold  Merle  Douglas  who  will 

wed  Miss  Rosemary  Forbes  on  Monday.  Mr. 
Douglas  is  a senior  at  Harvard  and  the  scion 
of  one  of  Maine’s  most  prominent  families.” 

An  agonized  groan  escaped  Sandy’s  lips.  "So 
he  was  just  kidding  us  with  his  letter,  just  as 
we  were  kidding  him  with  ours.  Ohhhhhhhh! 
To  think  that  he  was  so  adorably  handsome 
and  we  had  to  pass  up  this  golden  opportunity 
by  making  fun  of  him.”  Her  eye  caught  a line 
of  writing — 

"Dear  Barbara  "the  glamour  girl’  — I read 
Life  too. 

Harold  Merle  Douglas — "the  hick’.” 

"Ohhhhhhhh!  Never  again  will  I even  look 
at  an  apple  crate!  ” And  Sandy  collapsed  moan- 
ingly  in  her  chair  muttering,  " "Apple  Crate 
Charlie  ohhhhhhhhh! " 
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The  Dictator 

Gertrude  Atkinson,  ’41 

Opuny  being,  who  tries  to  rule  men’s 
destinies 

By  evil  forces  loosed  upon  his  land! 
Whence  came  the  strong  and  brutal  power 
That  flows  so  easily  from  thy  hand? 

Has  ambition,  fanned  by  youthful  strife  and 
woe. 

Warped  such  a mind,  that  under  careful  rein 
Might  find  the  means  to  love,  not  take  a life, 
To  help  relieve  the  world  of  sorrow,  grief,  and 
pain? 

O little  man,  whose  foolish  acts  have  blazed 
the  world, 

Be  civil — let  freedom’s  banners  be  unfurled! 


On  Hobbies 

Virginia  Rowe,  ’4 1 


FOR  relaxation  and  rest  after  a strenuous 
day’s  work  a hobby  is  usually  recom- 
mended. Some  nimble-minded  people  take 
sleeping  as  their  hobby-horse  and  "go-to-town” 
pursuing  it. 

Shunning  such  down-right  laziness,  you 
start  out  to  take  the  doctor’s  prescription  and 
advice  to  heart  by  investing  in  an  inexpensive 
pastime — collecting  miniatures,  stamps,  but- 
tons, bottles,  or  some  other  easily  obtained  and 
pleasure-giving  collection.  You  might,  how- 
ever, make  yours  a creative  or  profit-making  in- 
terest such  as  sewing,  carving,  or  any  of  the 
other  handicrafts. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  one  of  the  common 
ones — collecting  miniature  animals.  Full  of 
enthusiasm  you  gather  up  any  of  those  that 
have  found  their  way  into  your  home  and  are 
collecting  dust  on  the  mantle,  or  piano,  or  any 
other  convenient  place.  These  you  then  carry 
to  your  own  room  where  they  are  carefully 
placed  on  tables  and  dressers  to  begin  where 
they  left  off — collecting  dust. 

Purchases  at  the  town’s  best  5 & 10  increase 
your  collection  to  a total  of  fifteen  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  and  decrease  your  allowance 
approximately  one  dollar! 

Sunday  dawns,  bleak  and  dreary,  and  after 
services  you  settle  down  to  an  afternoon’s 


reading  session.  The  funnies  read  and  ap- 
proved, you  turn  to  the  feature  section  and 
there,  what  do  your  wandering  eyes  behold 
but  a hobby  page  with  pictures  and  letters 
from  collectors!  A lengthy  survey  of  the  page 
reveals  at  least  five  fans  with  the  same  pastime 
as  yours.  Two  of  these  wish  to  exchange  with 
others  and  before  the  afternoon  is  over  you 
have  packed,  wrapped,  and  mailed  half  of  your 
collection  to  these  two  enthusiasts. 

With  pen-pals  to  increase  your  collection  and 
the  neighbors  who  bring  in  everything  from 
the  dog’s  toy  mouse  to  Junior’s  play  things  add- 
ing their  bit,  your  collection  grows  in  leaps 
and  bounds.  At  length  your  bedroom  looks 
like  a pawn  shop,  and  in  desperation  you 
literally  go  on  a diet  in  order  to  purchase  an 
old-fashioned  what-not  to  house  your  minia- 
ture zoo. 

Time  marches  on!  Letters  pour  in  by  the 
dozens!  Hobbyists  everywhere  call  to  see  your 
wonderful  collection!  Your  lunch  hours  are 
shortened  by  interviews  and  your  night  is  spent 
in  answering  letters  and  entertaining  callers. 
Even  on  the  days  off  you  don’t  get  a rest — you 
spend  the  day  dusting  off  "les  objects  d’art.” 

Rest  and  relaxation?  Never!  Your  hobby 
takes  all  your  time!  Who  was  the  smarty  who 
suggested  sleeping???  More  power  to  you!!! 


tr 
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THE  LAWRENC1AN 


The  Adventures  Of  Druscilla  Dayton 

Druscilla  and  the  Lion 
Carol  Barrows,  ’41  Muriel  Gediman.  ’41 


DRUSCILLA  DAYTON,  called  'Drizzle” 
for  short,  disconsolately  paced  the  floor 
of  her  luxurious  Lifth  Avenue  penthouse.  Th; 
sudden  ring  of  the  doorbell  caught  her  in  the 
middle  of  a B flat  yawn  and  open-mouthed  she 
dashed  to  the  door.  A shivering,  six-foot  ex- 
pressman stuttered  an  unintelligible  jumble  of 
words,  handed  her  a letter,  and  bolted.  Be- 
wildered, Druscilla  opened  the  letter  and  read: 
"Dear  Druscilla, 

Since  your  last  visit  to  my  zoo,  Dearie-puss' 
has  just  drooped  around  here  moping  for  you. 
Knowing  of  your  fondness  for  him  even  as  a 
child  prompted  me  to  send  him  to  you  by  ex- 
press. Hoping  that  this  will  cure  him  and 
please  you,  I am 

Devotedly  yours, 

Uncle  Desmond.” 

Druscilla  gave  a scream  of  delight  and 
dashed  down  to  the  lobby  wrhere  she  beheld 
her  beloved  "Dearie-puss"  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  curious  onlookers.  She  ran  towards 
the  huge  wooden  crate  in  which  a large  lion 
gazed  affectionately  at  her,  and  she  exclaimed, 
"'Dearie-puss’!  You  old  darling!!!  Is-ums  in  a 
nassy  old  crate?  Drizzle'll  get  him  out."  Drus- 
cilla quickly  let  "Dearie-puss  ' out  and  scratched 
him  soothingly  under  his  chin  while  he  purred 
contentedly.  Seeing  the  aghast  expressions  of 
the  crowd,  she  hastened  to  assure  them  that 
he  was  really  quite  tame,  and  gushing  baby  talk 
she  led  him  proudly  upstairs. 

However,  Druscilla  soon  encountered  diffi- 
culties in  the  person  of  the  management.  Af- 
ter fifteen  heavenly  minutes  alone  with  "Dearie- 
puss”  there  came  an  ominous  knock  at  the  door. 
"Drizzle”  opened  the  door  and  admitted  the 
obsequious  manager.  Heh!  heh!  he  began, 
"I  uh,  heh!  heh!  heard  uh  . . . rumors  that  er, 
uh,  you  uh  have  a new  roomer.  Heh  heh!  If 
you'll  pardon  my  little  jest.  You,  uh,  know 
that  the  De  Luxe  Apartments  cannot,  heh;  heh!, 
permit  any  such  thing.  So  I’m  afraid  that 
either  you  or  er-ah  Dearie-puss’  must  go!"  At 
this  juncture  the  manager's  roving  eye  viewed 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  a lion  calmly  sipping 
milk  from  a gilded  soup  tureen  in  the  middle 
of  the  most  expensive  suite  of  the  De  Luxe 
Apartments.  The  manager  literally  followed  in 
the  steps  of  the  expressman,  and  he  too  bolted. 

Druscilla  thought!  She  continued  to  think. 
Then  she  thought  some  more.  The  situation 
was  decidedly  unique.  Obviously,  they  couldn’t 


remain  here;  but  w’here  could  one  go  wdth  one’s 
newly  acquired  lion?  Then  she  had  an  inspir- 
ation! Why  not  go  to  Africa?  "Dearie-puss” 
w'ould  be  in  his  natural  environment,  and  be- 
sides, she  had  never  been  to  Africa.  That  w'as 
the  perfect  (and  only)  solution! 

# * * # 

A month  later  w'e  see  Druscilla  in  her  rented 
bungalow  gradually  becoming  acclimated  to 
life  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  But  w'here  is 
"Dearie-puss”? 

"Here  Dearie-pussy,  pussy,  pussy' — w'here 
are  you,  Dearie-puss’?”  Out  of  the  dense  un- 
derbrush a lion  stalked  majestically.  "Does-ums 
w'antums  dinner!  Drizzle’ll  get  it.  Eee-eek!!!” 
Druscilla  gave  a shriek  of  terror.  This  was  not 
Dearie-puss”!  She  and  the  lion  fled  in  oppo- 
site directions.  As  she  entered  the  bungalow, 
"Dearie-puss”,  wrho  had  been  snoozing  in  the 
bath  tub,  madly  dashed  out  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  fast  vanishing  lion,  the  first  of  his  kind  that 
he  had  encountered. 

"Dearie-puss”  did  not  come  home  for  sup- 
per. He  did  not  come  home  all  night.  He 
didn't  come  home  for  breakfast.  Druscilla  was 
frantic — wild  with  anxiety!  After  a day  of 
watchful,  though  futile  waiting,  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  inevitable  fact  that  "Dearie-puss” 
had  gone. 

Lor  three  long  months  Druscilla  waited  and 
hoped  in  vain.  On  one  of  her  usual  excur- 
sions through  the  deep  jungle  of  Africa,  Drus- 
cilla heard  a familiar  growl.  She  turned  quick- 
ly to  the  right  and  saw' — "Dearie-puss”!  Not 
only  did  she  see  "Dearie-puss”,  but  also  "Mrs. 
Dearie-puss”  and  four  little  "Dearie-pussies” 
gamboling  happily  around  ’neath  the  tropical 
sun. 

A sad,  disillusioned  Druscilla  left  on  the  next 
boat  for  New  York.  Despite  her  sorrow,  she 
had  decided  that  it  w'ould  be  best  to  leave 
"Dearie-puss”  among  his  own  kind  where  he 
obviously  w'as  happiest.  And  who  was  she  to 
break  up  a family? 

Druscilla  Dayton,  called  "Drizzle”  for  short, 
disconsolately  paced  the  floor  of  her  luxurious 
Lifth  Avenue  penthouse.  The  sudden  ring  of 

the  door-bell  . . . 

* * * 

(Read  the  fall  issue  of  the  "Lawrencian”  to 
hear  another  thrilling  Druscilla  Dayton  adven- 
ture!) 
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LAWRENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  MID-SEASON  SLUMP 
DROPS  EDGARTOWN,  FAIRHAVEN,  BARNSTABLE  GAMES 


L.  H.  S.  DOWNS  ISLANDERS 
Drops  Edgartown  26-20 

In  a well-played  contest,  the  L.  H.  S. 
five  notched  their  third  straight  victory 
by  defeating  Edgartown  26-20  at  the 
Hall  School  Gym.  After  a scoreless 
first  quarter,  both  teams  opened  up, 
with  the  Crimson  holding  a 13-11  lead 
at  half-time.  The  last  half  was  close 
all  the  way,  and  the  mainlanders  never 
trailing.  Wright  led  the  Fullermen 
with  9 points,  but  Win  Hatch  gave  a 
brilliant  display  of  under-the-basket 
work,  tallying  8 points.  C.  Mello’s  6 
points  led  the  long-shot  attack  of  the 
Islanders. 


L.  H.  S.  DEFEATS  BARNSTABLE 
Scores  Coveted  Win  34-25 

With  the  rival  captains  setting  the 
pace,  the  L.  H.  S.  Crimson  scored  their 
fourth  straight  win,  a 34-25  triumph 
over  rival  Barnstable,  on  the  latter  s 
home  floor.  The  Crimson  never  trailed 
after  the  first  few  minutes,  leading  11-6 
at  the  quarter,  15-10  at  the  half,  21-17 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  period, 
and  34-25  at  the  end  of  the  contest. 
Drew,  Barnstable  captain  and  center, 
took  the  scoring  laurels  of  the  evening 
with  19  counters.  Wright,  opposing 
center  and  captain,  scored  17  points, 
including  5 foul  shots.  Davis  counted 
10  times  and  Hatch  7 for  the  winners, 
as  the  whole  team  displayed  a bril- 
liant attack. 

CRIMSON  WIN  SEVENTH 
STRAIGHT 

Outscore  Wareham  21-18 

In  a close,  exciting  game,  the  L.  H.  S. 
Crimson  outscored  Wareham  21-18 
at  the  Hall  School  Gym  for  their  sev- 
enth straight  triumph.  Wareham’s  at- 
tack was  featured  by  Gibson  and  Caires, 
the  best  pair  of  guards  to  face  L.  H.  S. 
this  season,  who  scored  8 and  7 points 
respectively.  Wright  scored  14  and 
Hatch  7 points  for  the  Crimson. 


L.  H.  S.  TOPS  FAIRHAVEN  IN 
OVERTIME 

Hatch  Sinks  Winning  Goal 
Scoring  an  upset  over  their  favored 
opponents,  the  L.  H.  S.  five  defeated 
Fairhaven  38-36  in  an  overtime  clash 
at  the  Hall  School  Gym  for  their  fifth 
straight  win.  After  "Dougie"  Stevens 
of  Fairhaven  had  tied  the  game  with 
a long  one-hander  in  the  last  five  sec- 
onds, Win  Hatch  of  the  Crimson  gave 
L.  H.  S.  its  victory  with  a perfectly 
timed  twist  shot  from  the  foul  line 
shortly  after  the  "sudden-death”  period 
began.  Wright  and  Hatch  scored  19 
and  12  points  respectively  for  the  Crim- 
son, while  Cahoon  with  1 1 points  and 
Pierce  with  8 starred  for  the  Blue. 


L.  H.  S.  ROUTES  BOURNE 
Crimson  Romp  57-19 

In  their  best  display  of  the  season, 
the  L.  H.  S.  five  trounced  Bourne  at 
the  latter's  gym,  57-19.  The  play  was 
rough,  18  fouls  being  called  on  Bourne, 
and  12  on  Falmouth,  but  the  smooth 
running  offense  of  the  Fullermen 
couldn’t  be  stopped.  Big  Jim  Wright 
gave  a brilliant  performance  as  he 
scored  27  points,  while  Hatch  reached 
his  high  for  the  season  with  18  points. 
Young  scored  9 of  Bourne’s  meagre 
19  points. 


CRIMSON  DROP  SECOND 
STRAIGHT 

Defeated  by  Fairhaven  37-34 

Still  in  a mid-season  slump,  the  L 
H.  S.  Crimson  dropped  their  second 
game  of  the  year,  37-34  to  Fairhaven 
on  the  latter's  court.  After  taking  a 
9-6  lead  in  the  first  canto,  the  Fuller- 
men saw  their  lead  snatched  away. 
Fairhaven,  led  by  Win  Pierce,  main- 
tained a steady  pace,  repulsing  frequent 
Crimson  threats,  to  emerge  victorious. 
Fierce  gave  a brilliant  exhibition  of 
floor  work  in  addition  to  his  13  points 
to  lead  the  Fairhaven  assault,  while 
Wright  with  17  points  led  the  Crim- 
son. 


EDGARTOWN  DEFEATS  CRIMSON 
Ends  Seven  Game  Win  Streak  26-23 
Tasting  defeat  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  the  L.  H.  S.  Crimson  lost  26-23 
at  Edgartown  in  a fast,  rough  game.  It 
was  a see-saw  affair  with  Edgartown 
pulling  away  in  the  last  few  minutes. 
S.  Leighton  featured  Edgartown's  at- 
tack with  a 10  point  display,  being  ably 
aided  by  Ted  Morgan,  Sylvia,  C.  Mello, 
and  C.  Leighton.  Wright  countered  10 
times  and  Hatch  7 for  the  Crimson. 


CRIMSON  BREAK  LOSING 
STREAK 

Defeat  Wareham  36-23  With  Brilliant 
Display 

In  a fast,  rough  game,  the  L.  H.  S. 
basketeers  defeated  Wareham  for  the 
second  time  this  season,  36-23,  at 
Wareham.  The  Crimson,  snapping  out 
of  their  slump  with  a brilliant  reversal 
of  form,  led  all  the  way.  26  fouls 
marred  the  play  as  Falmouth  lost  Baker 
and  Barry,  and  Wareham,  Makrys  by 
the  four  foul  route.  Wright  countered 
13  times,  Davis  10,  and  Hatch  7 to 
lead  the  Crimson  in  this  victory,  while 
Tamagini’s  6 points  were  Wareham’s 
best  effort. 


BARNSTABLE  TOPS  L.  H.  S. 

Fullermen  Lose  Final  Tilt  37-34 
In  the  last  game  of  the  regular  sea- 
son, the  L.  H.  S.  hoopmen  were 
humbled  by  an  underdog  Barnstable 
five,  37-32  at  the  Hall  School  Gym 
Barnstable  never  trailed  as  they  played 
brilliant  ball  throughout  the  contest.  Op- 
posing centers  Wright  of  Falmouth  and 
Drew  of  Barnstable  put  on  a great  bat- 
tle, but  it  was  the  two  right  forwards. 
Hatch  of  L.  H.  S.  and  McEacheron  of 
Barnstable  that  stole  the  show.  Hatch 
popped  in  17  points  in  a beautiful 
shooting  display,  while  McEacheron 
tallied  13  times.  The  opposing  centers 
matched  points,  getting  12  apiece, 
while  Drew’s  defensive  work  balanced 
Wright’s  superior  floorwork.  Allen  of 
Barnstable  also  dropped  in  four  _ ick- 
er  shots  from  the  forward  post. 
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GIRLS  WIN  FIRST  SIX  GAMES  - LOSE  LAST  FOUR 

TO  BARNSTABLE,  WAREHAM,  AND  YARMOUTH 


WAREHAM  GIRLS  ARE  VICTORS 
In  an  exciting  game  fought  from  the 
heart  of  both  teams,  the  Wareham  sex- 
tet defeated  Falmouth  by  a close  score 
of  23-19  at  the  Wareham  Gym,  Tues- 
day, February  20.  This  defeat  was  the 
second  one  Falmouth  tasted  this  sea- 
son. 

Although  the  L.  H.  S.  hoopsters  tied 
the  score  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
period,  they  were  unable  to  stop  the 
Wareham  forwards  who  baffled  the 
guards  with  quick  and  accurate  pass- 
work.  Gallerani,  the  Wareham  right 
forward,  was  in  the  spotlight  through- 
out the  game. 

L.  H.  S.  BOYS’  SECONDS 
Composed  entirely  of  newcomers,  the 
L.  H.  S.  second  team  has  compiled  a 
surprisingly  good  record,  winning  8 and 
losing  4.  After  drubbing  both  Bourne 
and  Sandwich,  they  dropped  hectic  en- 
counters with  Edgartown  and  Barn- 
stable. Then  they  topped  Fairhaven, 
Sandwich,  Wareham,  and  Edgartown  in 
a row.  Finally  came  defeats  by  Fair- 
haven  and  Wareham,  followed  by  smash- 
ing victories  over  Bourne,  31-9,  and 
Barnstable,  56-9.  The  team  is  com- 
posed of  Corey,  Harold  Marks,  Louis 
Marks,  and  Blanchard  at  the  forward 
posts,  G.  Mixer  and  Collins  at  center, 
and  Williams,  Pena,  Lino,  and  Frank 
Marks  as  guards.  In  addition  to  com- 
piling their  fine  record,  the  members 
gained  valuable  experience  for  next 
year,  when  they  will  comprise  the  1941 
hoop  edition  of  the  Crimson  Tide. 

L.  H.  S.  ELIMINATED  IN 
BROCKTON  TOURNAMENT 

Trounced  By  Abington  65-23 
Hopelessly  outclassed  by  a vastly 
superior  opponent,  the  L.  H.  S.  cagers 
bowed  to  Abington,  65-23,  in  the  sec- 
ond round  of  the  Brockton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Tournament.  After  drawing  a first 
round  bye,  the  Crimson  met  the  Green 
of  Abington,  eventual  tourney  winners, 
and  were  more  completely  outclassed 
than  any  L.  H.  S.  team  in  recent  years. 
Abington  toyed  with  the  Capesters,  as 
everyone  shared  in  the  scoring.  Wright 
managed  to  tally  12  points,  and  Baker 
6,  for  the  Crimson. 


OFF  THE  BACKBOARD  WITH  THE 
GIRLS 

Ringing  up  six  consecutive  victories 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  L. 
H.  S.  basketeers  went  sour  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  season  and  ended  dismally 
with  four  successive  defeats. 

Center-forward  Connie  DeMello  was 
obviously  the  star  of  the  whole  team  and 
the  spearhead  of  the  forward  attack. 
From  any  spot  on  the  floor  she  could 
ring  up  two  points  with  apparent  ease. 
Her  passwork  was  exceptional  and  her 
floorwork  flawless. 

Dot  Francis  also  played  a leading 
role  in  every  Falmouth  win.  She  seemed 
to  delight  in  shaking  free  from  her 
guard,  and  seldom  failed  to  do  so.  Thus 
she  was  in  the  clear  most  of  the  time. 

Another  star  forward,  as  well  as  be- 
ing team  manager,  Shrimp  McKenzie, 
was  responsible  for  helping  the  L.  H. 
S.  girl  basketeers  chock  up  such  a suc- 
cessful season.  By  quick  passing  and 
accurate  shooting,  she  ended  the  season 
as  high  scorer  of  her  team,  despite  her 
handicap  of  being  a ’’shrimp"  in  size. 

Shirley’s  long-shot  specialties  which 
swished  through  the  net  without  touch- 
ing the  rim  were  something  to  marvel 
at. 

Mary,  besides  being  dependable  and 
level-headed,  was  particularly  adept  be- 
hind the  foul  line. 

Jean  had  a free  and  easy  style,  simi- 
lar to  her  older  sister’s.  Next  year  she 
will  be  the  mainstay  of  the  team  and 
the  bulwark  of  the  offense. 

The  guards  deserve  more  credit  than 
is  usually  given  them  for  the  part  they 
enacted  in  keeping  the  string  of  vic- 
tories longer  than  the  defeats. 

Rebecca  Cahoon,  with  two  years  of 
valuable  service  behind  her,  came  back 
to  the  job  this  year  with  even  more 
determination.  By  breaking  away  from 
the  regular  zone-defense  and  by  ap- 
pearing from  seemingly  nowhere,  she 
invariably  befuddled  the  opponents  and 
squelched  several  scoring  threats. 

Marguerite  Lumbert  was  undoubtedly 
the  find  of  the  season.  Although  only 
a soph,  Gete  showed  more  fight  and 
pep  than  any  other  team  member  and 
played  her  position  like  an  experienced 
old-timer. 


SOFTBALL 

Gertrude  Atkinson,  ’41 

Of  all  the  sports  in  recent  years,  none 
has  grown  with  such  amazingly  rapid 
strides  in  popularity  as  softball,  for- 
merly known  as  diamond,  playground, 
or  kitten  ball.  Like  a tremendous  tidal 
wave,  it  has  swept  over  this  country 
from  coast  to  coast  carrying  in  its  wake 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  of  all 
ages,  in  both  urban  and  rural  sections. 

Softball  is  played  by  two  teams,  of 
ten  players  each,  for  seven  innings  for 
each  game.  While  one  team  serves  a 
term  at  bat,  the  opposing  team  plays 
in  the  field.  The  team  at  bat,  known 
as  an  inning  for  the  batting  team,  is 
alternated  for  the  two  teams.  The  play- 
ers who  are  batting  attempt  to  become 
baserunners  and  advance  around  the 
bases  in  order  to  secure  a run  by  touch- 
ing home  plate.  The  players  of  the 
team  in  the  field  attempt  to  prevent 
the  batting  team  from  getting  on  the 
base  and  scoring  the  runs.  The  team 
which  scores  the  most  runs  in  the  total 
number  of  innings  played  wins. 


GIRLS’  SECOND  TEAM 
Although  the  second  team  won  only 
a few  games  this  season,  they  received 
the  experience  they  needed  for  next 
year.  Most  of  the  first  team  players 
graduate  this  June,  but  there  are  sub- 
stitutes left  who  will  be  able  to  carry 
the  team  through  next  season.  Mar- 
guerite Lumbert,  a first  string  guard,  is 
only  a sophomore  and  will  start  in  next 
year  with  a year’s  experience.  Jean  Hall 
who  has  played  forward  in  nearly  every 
game  will  probably  pile  up  the  points 
as  her  sister  did  a year  ago.  Carol  Bar- 
rows,  Priscilla  Hildreth,  and  some  of 
the  present  sophomores  will  probably 
be  stars  next  year.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral Mashpee  girls  in  the  ninth  grade 
who  look  promising  to  next  year’s 
team.  Good  luck  to  the  team  of  1941! 


Gill  Williams  teamed  up  with 
"Becca”  and  "Gete"  and  proved  to  be 
very  competent  in  checking  any  scoring 
attempts.  She  used  her  height  to  good 
advantage  by  snatching  the  ball  from 
mid-air  at  her  end  of  the  floor  and  re- 
turning it  to  her  forwards. 
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Lost  Or  Kidnapped 

Betty  Jordan,  ’43 


All  officers  please  keep  on  look-out  for 
boy  and  dog.  Boy — 4 years  old,  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  missing  since  4 P.  M. 

Sergeant  O' Day, 

Ponce  tieadquarters 

Ihis  notice  Officer  Jack  Donald  read  and 
frowned  over.  He  mused  as  he  walked  his 
beat,  There  have  been  too  many  such  in- 
cidents as  this  lately.  It  seems  as  if  all  the 
papers  can  lind  to  write  about  these  days  is 
kidnapping.  Only  just  yesterday  hadn't  they 
captured  a ring  of  kidnappers  in  Philadelphia.-' 
Parents  should  take  better  care  of  their  chil- 
dren than  permitting  them  to  go  running 
around  the  streets  without  being  watched.  Oh, 
well,  most  likely  in  this  case  the  kid  only  lost 
his  way.  Why,  most  likely  he  is  sitting  on  a 
curb  crying  his  head  off  this  very  minute.  But 
still — ? Oh,  I might  as  well  keep  on  the 
look-out  for  anything  suspicious,  but  it  wouldn't 
be  my  luck  to  find  anytmng.  There’s  Reverend 
Caserman’s  house.  You'd  never  find  anything 
suspicious  there.  The  church  should  build  a 
better  parsonage.  Now  there’s  a nice-looking 
house  for  you.  Just  built  a year  ago.  Some  city 
artist  and  his  bride  decided  to  come  to  the 
country  for  a change.  Well,  I wish  them  luck! 
Now  for  some  real  country  shops,  just  look  at 
these  along  here!  You’d  never  think  they  were 
rented  by  fashionable  Boston  and  New  York 
concerns,  would  you?  Well,  that’s  just  life  for 
)Ou.  The  city  folks  act  countrified  and  the 
country  folks  act  citified. 

"Gracious,  what’s  this?  That  dog  certainly 
acts  as  though  he  wants  something.  Oh,  I sup- 
pose he  wants  to  play.  Sorry,  doggy,  Em  too 
busy  today.  Can’t  you  understand  English?  Go 
’way!  I'm  busy.  Here’s  the  Methodist  Church. 
What’s  that  clock  say?  I wish  they  didn’t  build 
steeples  so  high.  There,  now  I can  see.  Five- 
thirty,  hmmm,  earlier  than  usual.  You  still  here, 
doggy?  Well,  I guess  I have  time  to  play  a 
while.  Here,  go  chase  a stick!  Hey!  See  it?  Over 
there!  No,  this  way!  Hey,  go  get  the  stick  like 
a nice  doggy!  Well,  if  you  didn’t  want  to  play, 
why  didn’t  you  say  so  in  the  first  place? 

"There’s  the  pond.  Boy,  what  I wouldn’t  give 
for  a nice  cool  swim  now-!  Go  away,  pooch! 
Say,  I wonder  if  that  kid  decided  to  go  in 
swimming.  Likely  to  do  anything  at  that  age. 
There  was  a dog  missing  too,  wasn’t  there? 
Wonder  if  he  took  the  dog  in  swimming  too? 
You  wouldn’t  happen  to  know-,  would  you, 


pooch?  I suppose  not.  Glad  these  trees  are 
along  here.  Certainly  makes  it  nice  and  shady 
on  a day  like  this.  What’cha  want  pooch?  You 
hot,  too?  Hey,  you  wouldn’t  be  happening  to 
want  to  climb  that  tree,  would  you?  I didn’t 
think  so. 

Now,  for  a Green,  I bet  you  couldn’t  find 
any  prettier  in  this  whole  state!  Could  you 
pup?  Oh,  so  you  won’t  talk,  eh?  Hmmm,  what 
was  that  noise?  Someone  crying?  Mm,  where 
did  it  come  from?  I don't  see  anyone.  Well, 
I guess  my  ears  were  fooling  me.  Hey,  there 
it  is  again.  From  up  in  the  trees.  Hey,  anyone 
up  there?  Well,  for  the — ! What  are  you  do- 
ing up  there,  kid?  Oh,  you’re  hungry?  Can’t 
you  climb  down?  Here  jump  in  my  arms.  Oh, 
you’re  afraid  to.  Well,  why  in  the  heck  did 
you  climb  up  there  in  the  first  place?  Eh?  Oh, 
you  want  to  come  down.  I sort  of  suspected 
that.  But  why  did  you  go  up  there?  Oh,  your 
kitty  climbed  up  and  wouldn’t  come  down. 
Well,  how  can  I get  you  out  of  there?  Oh, 
here  goes  it!  If  I could  climb  when  I was 
twelve,  I certainly  hope  I can  climb  now. 
There  now,  I’m  up  too.  What  will  we  do  with 
the  cat?  I guess  I’ll  have  to  drop  it  and  hope 
it  lands  safely.  Oh,  you  don’t  want  me  to  drop 
it.  Well,  too  late  now.  You  okay,  kitty?  Sure, 
see  your  cat  isn’t  hurt  a bit.  Now  climb  on 
my  back.  Rather  slippery  tree,  isn't  it?  You’re 
scared?  Well,  confidentially,  so  am  I!  There 
now,  were  down  all  safe  and  sound.  Oh,  you 
want  your  mamma.  This  your  dog?  Oh,  so 
that’s  what  the  pooch  wanted  to  tell  me.  1 
should  have  guessed  it  before.  You  must  be 
the  kid  the  notice  was  about  up  at  the  station. 
Well,  I’ll  take  you  there  now.  You’ll  be  a good 
boy  now,  won’t  you?  You  won't  cry  any  more 
and  I'll  have  you  home  to  mother  and  you  can 
have  all  the  supper  you  want  in  just  a jiffy. 

♦ ♦ 

"Revamped  Headlines” 
from  the  "Drury  Academe” 

"Drury  Jitterbug  Fined  for  Trucking  With- 
out License.” 

"North  Adams  Girl  Gets  Diamond  from 
Old  Crab.” 

“Scientist  uses  Doughnut  Holes  to  Stuff 
Spaghetti.” 

"New  Squad  Cars  Will  Hold  Nine  in  a 
Pinch." 

"Deaf  Man  Will  Get  Hearing  in  Supreme 
Court.” 
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Surrealism 

Patricia  Brown,  ’42 


ONE  day  1 happened  in 
Upon  an  artist,  busily  engaged  in 
Painting,  but  what.  I knew  not. 

He  was  garbed  in  cocky 
Tam  and  soiled  and  billowy  smock — 

His  loaded  palette  was  cluttered  with 
Every  possible  hue  imaginable; 

And  as  I watched  he  dabbed  and 
Dashed  the  colors  on  the  canvas, 

Paused  a moment,  and  zealously 
Attacked  his  work  once  more. 

Now  and  then  he 
Would  step  back  a pace  or  two 
And  exclaim, 

"Ah! — but — perhaps  a bit  more — here!’’ 

With  sweeping  strokes  like 
Angry  breakers,  he  strove  to  create 
A particular  effect. 

His  facial  expression 
Varied  with  nearly  every  move;  and 
Such  a repertoire  of  funny  faces 
He  possessed. 

These  were  accompanied 
By  innumerable  fantastic  gestures, 

Odder  still  than  his  changeable  countenance. 

This  painting  must  surely 
Be  a masterpiece — 

Although  to  peep.  I dared  not.  fearing 
His  much  reputed  temper 
With  which  most  artists  are 
A fflicted. 

For  her  portrait,  an 
Elderly  woman  teas  posing. 

Her  face  was  lined. 

Yet  unaged,  fine  character  predominant 
In  her  serene  expression. 

She  sat  for  hours 
Like  a statue,  while  the  master 
Splashed  the  brilliant  shades  on. 

Finally,  with  one 

Last  sweep,  he  stopped,  drew  back. 

And  sighed, 

"Parfait!” 

Now  my  curiosity 
Permitted  me  no  longer  to  sit 
Quietly. 

I hastened  to  the  easel 
With  eager  anticipation — but 
My  startled  eyes  now  gazed  upon 
A speciment  of  cubism;  modern 


Art — 

Triangles,  squares , in- 
numerable shapes  which  produced 
A weird  effect. 

What  HE  could  see  in 
This  mad  jumble  was  more  than 
I could  bear. 

With  one  last  glance  I 
Turned  and  fled,  but  as  1 rushed 
Through  the  open  door,  the 
Woman  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

Then  I wondered. 

"Just  what  would  SHE  say  when 
She  saw  the  master’s  conception 
Of  her  lovely  face?!” 
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Rain 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’41 


HOW  I like  the  rain!  I think  that  in  its 
own  way  rain  is  a fine  thing.  It’s  beauti- 
ful, it’s  invigorating,  it  puts  gaiety  in  your 
giggle  and  spice  in  your  smile.  But,  why,  oh 
why,  must  it  rain  on  Saturdays! 

There  are  seven  days  in  the  week.  From 
Sunday  to  Friday  the  sun  shines  brilliantly,  day 
in,  day  out,  but  on  Saturday  the  rain  comes 
drizzling  down  from  the  sky  in  a sort-of  "Sur- 
prise! here  I am  again!”  manner. 


Here  is  the  picture.  A girl  is  invited  to  her 
first  big  football  game.  She  is  excited;  she  is 
thrilled!  She  flutters  around  her  house  cooing, 
"Think  of  it!  Em  going  to  the  Army-Navy 
game!”  She  gloats  over  her  girl  friends  and 
subtly  informs  her  other  boy  friends.  She 
wangles  a new  fur  jacket  out  of  her  long-suf- 
fering father  and  purchases  a complete  new 
outfit.  She  has  her  hair  set  and  her  nails  mani- 
cured. She  goes  to  bed  early  every  night  for  a 
week  for  the  great  day. 

Then  comes  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  game; 
and  on  Saturday  comes  the  rain.  The  gorgeous 
fur  jacket  looks  like  a bedraggled  alley  cat. 
Our  heroine’s  newly-set  hair  hangs  limply 
around  her  face  as  she  tries  valiantly  to  be 
glamorous  with  her  mascara  running  grotesque- 
ly down  her  cheeks  and  the  rain  tracing  weird 
patterns  on  her  carefully  made-up  face. 

For  two  interminable  hours  she  is  forced  to 
sit  on  cold  wet  boards,  although  she  is  silently 
but  slowly  freezing  or  drowning.  Her  escort, 
oblivious  to  the  driving  rain,  enjoys  the  game 
immensely,  and  at  its  close  he  delightedly  leads 
our  poor,  disillusioned  damsel  from  the  sta- 
dium. 

This  one  instance  clearly  shows  what  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  girls  all  over  the  country 
go  through  on  a Saturday  afternoon.  It  proves 
that  rain  on  Saturdays  is  nothing  short  of  a 
disaster  and  that  unless  rain  can  be  made  to 
behave  properly  and  fall  on  some  other  day, 
the  only  other  alternative  is  to  abolish  rain 
altogether. 


Autumn's  World 

Nancy  Baker,  ’41 


BRILLIANT  Autumn  decks  the  land, 
With  a skilled  and  steady  hand. 

With  deftest  strokes  and  clever  touch , 
She  takes  the  greatest  care, 

To  brighten  up  the  woods  and  fields, 
And  hillsides  everywhere. 

Hers  is  a magic  paint  box, 

With  a lavish  choice  of  shades, 

And  she  touches  up  the  meadows. 
Transforms  the  woodland  glades. 

For  dainty  aster’s  charming  garb 
She  chooses  frosty  blue, 

For  groups  of  handsome  goldenrod, 

A gay  and  dashing  hue. 


Scarlet  is  the  maple’s  cloak, 

Russet  crowns  the  stately  oak. 

A cheerful  and  resplendent  sight 
A. re  nodding  chrysanthemums,  yellow,  and 
white. 

She  wakens  the  pumpkins  from  their  bed, 
And  tints  the  apples  with  glowing  red. 
Autumn’s  children  don  their  best, 

Arrayed  for  any  type  of  guest. 

If  you  would  view  these  vivid  scenes, 
Suppose  you  take  a look. 

Through  Nature’s  gay  kaleidoscope, 

In  Autumn's  picture  book. 
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Nightmare  In  Snow 

Natalie  Robertson,  ’42 


AN  ice  cold  wind  swept  over  the  moun- 
tain, carrying  with  it  clouds  of  snow. 
The  hungry  howl  of  a solitary  timber  wolf 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  a half-frozen 
trapper  as  he  labored  doggedly  up  the  steep 
mountain  side,  buffeted  by  the  wind,  and  half- 
blinded  by  the  swirling  snow.  The  sharp 
pointed  fingers  of  the  icy  gale  pierced  his 
ragged  clothing.  He  wondered,  with  a sinking 
heart,  if  the  light  he  had  seen  a moment  be- 
fore had  been  only  an  illusion  of  his  benumbed 
mind. 

The  wolf  howled  again,  this  time  much  near- 
er, somewhere  at  his  left.  He  recalled  the  time 
when  his  partner  had  ventured  out  on  just 
such  a night  as  this  and  was  never  seen  again; 
but  weeks  later,  bones  bearing  the  teeth  mark; 
of  some  carnivorous  animal  and  a few  scraps 
of  clothing  testified  what  his  gruesome  fate 
had  been.  He  wondered  if  his  were  to  be  the 
same.  Once  again  the  wolf’s  howl  sent  chills 
racing  along  his  spine  and  the  blood  congealed 
in  his  veins. 

The  light  shone  through  the  trees  once  more 
and  as  he  gazed  at  it,  he  offered  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  God — perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  With  a rising  spirit,  he  pushed  on, 
not  heeding  when  an  overhanging  branch 
snatched  the  cap  from  his  head.  In  a few 
moments  he  made  out  the  rough  shape  of  a 
log  cabin  through  the  blanket  of  snow.  Light 
streamed  through  a window  covered  with 
glazed  paper.  He  pounded  at  the  door  again 
and  again,  but  no  voice  bade  him  come  in, 
nor  was  the  door  opened  at  his  frantic  pound- 
ing. Sounds  of  a struggle  reached  him  through 
the  logs.  He  forced  the  door,  when  he  heard 
a heavy  crash  followed  by  a cry  for  help. 

A ghastly  sight  met  his  eyes.  There  on  the 
hardpacked  earthen  floor  in  front  of  him  lay 
an  Indian.  The  wide  eyes,  staring  out  of  a face 
streaked  with  war  paint,  and  the  gaping  jaw 
bore  the  mark  of  death.  His  painted  body  was 
twisted  convulsively,  as  though  the  last  throes 
of  the  death  struggle  had  been  violent.  A blood- 
stained tomahawk  lay  at  his  side.  Averting 
his  eyes  from  this  horrifying  spectacle,  the 
trapper  saw  an  even  more  terrible  one.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cabin  a white  man  struggled  for 
his  life.  An  Indian  of  colossal  build,  his  face 
and  body  painted  similarly  to  that  of  his  dead 
companion,  was  slowly  choking  the  life  out  of 


his  victim  and  seeming  to  delight  in  the  task. 
The  firelight  played  on  his  ruthless  counten- 
ance, giving  a sinister  glint  to  his  snaky,  black 
eyes.  Harder  he  pressed,  and  yet  harder,  until 
the  white  man's  eyes  bulged  out  of  his  ghastly 
face.  The  trapper,  collecting  his  wits,  snatched 
the  tomahawk  from  the  side  of  the  dead  In- 
dian and  brought  it  down  with  all  the  strength 
he  could  muster  on  the  head  of  the  would-be 
murderer.  The  Indian  dropped  his  victim, 
swayed  unsteadily,  and  fell  over  backwards 
without  a cry.  The  trapper  glanced  at  him, 
made  sure  that  he  was  dead,  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  white  man. 

For  perhaps  half-an-hour  the  trapper  worked 
over  the  unconscious  man  and  was  finally  re- 
warded by  the  flicker  of  eyelids.  He  stayed  at 
the  side  of  the  man  for  a moment  and  then 
went  to  replenish  the  low-burning  fire.  Seeing 
no  firewood,  he  used  one  of  the  stools  which 
had  been  smashed  during  the  struggle.  He  was 
startled  momentarily  by  the  voice  of  the  old 
settler. 

Howdy,  Stranger,  you  sure  came  in  the  nick 
of  time.  I sure  thought  I was  goin’  to  meet 
my  Creator,  and  I guess  I would’ve  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  you.  My  name’s  Smith.  Much  obliged 
to  you.” 

"Mon  Dieu!  It  is  nothing!  What  I want  to 
know  is  what  these  redskins  are  doin’  down 
here  and  why  they’re  all  decorated  up.” 

"Wal,  stranger,  this  is  the  way  I figure  it. 
Them  varmints  is  the  advance  scouts  of  a war 
party.  There’s  been  rumors  that  the  Sioux  have 
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been  gettin’  ready  for  a raid.  The  settlement 
down  in  the  valley  will  be  the  first  place  they’ll 
go  for.  Say,  maybe  we  better  try  to  get  down 
and  warn  them;  they  won’t  be  ready  for  any 
fight  tonight.  That’s  what  them  cowardly  red- 
skins are  probably  countin’  on.  Good  God  in 
Heaven,  that  warn’t  no  wolf  screechin’  like 
that!  We  better  get  goin’  while  the  goin’s 
good.”  And  without  losing  any  more  time  the 
settler  grabbed  his  musket  and  ran  out  the 
door,  closely  followed  by  the  trapper. 

As  the  two  sped  post-haste  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  they  heard  the  eerie  war-cry,  peculiar 
to  the  Sioux,  echoing  from  the  pine  woods  to 
their  left.  The  snow  had  now  stopped  and  the 
moonlight  revealed  every  shadow  on  the  white 
expanse. 

"Sacre  Bleu!  We  got  to  get  outa  here  fast,” 
cursed  the  trapper,  "there’s  a ravine  about  half 
a mile  ahead  if  we  can  make  it.  We  can  follow 
it  right  into  the  village.”  The  settler  nodded, 
he  had  lost  a lot  of  blood  from  a wound  in- 
flicted by  the  tomahawk  of  one  of  the  Indians 
and  was  saving  his  strength  for  the  race  with 
death. 

The  war-cry  echoed  through  the  night  a sec- 
ond time,  but  it  was  no  nearer  and  Jaques,  the 
trapper,  deduced  correctly  that  their  enemies 
had  discovered  the  cabin  and  its  grisly  con- 
tents. The  two  looked  at  each  other  with  new 
hope  in  their  faces.  The  cabin  would  keep  the 
warriors  occupied  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
and  now  the  ravine,  a dark,  irregular  wound  in 
the  unsullied  wasteland  of  snow,  was  less  than 
a quarter  of  a mile  away. 

With  a sob  of  pure  exhaustion,  Smith  threw 
himself  headlong  into  the  ravine.  Jaques  fol- 
lowed swiftly  and  for  fully  two  minutes  the 
men  huddled  beneath  the  brow  of  the  shallow 
gully  waiting  to  gain  their  second  wind.  Then 
Jaques  cautiously  raised  his  head  above  their 
shelter.  On  the  further  edge  of  the  plain  he 
could  discern  three  or  four  of  their  pursuers. 


loping  with  the  long,  easy  stride  of  the  In- 
dian. The  two  men  rose  swiftly  and  stooping 
well  down  below  the  edge  of  the  gully,  they 
hurried  on.  Soon,  however,  the  ravine  deepened 
and  they  made  better  time.  Neither  man  spoke, 
both  were  saving  all  their  strength  for  the  final 
spurt  of  speed.  They  had  been  racing  down 
the  ravine  for  but  a few  minutes,  when  they 
heard  the  cry  of  the  Sioux  again,  a cruel, 
blood-curdling  cry,  announcing  to  the  men  that 
their  trail  had  been  found.  They  redoubled 
their  efforts.  Once  Jaques  uttered  an  oath  as 
he  stumbled  on  a stone. 

The  ravine  was  getting  shallower  again  and 
they  knew  that  the  village  could  not  be  far. 
Soon  they  stumbled  against  the  palisade  sur- 
rounding it.  Quickly  one  went  to  the  left  and 
one  to  the  right,  that  the  first  to  reach  the  gate 
might  sound  the  warning.  Luck  was  with 
them;  Jaques  had  taken  but  a few  steps  when 
he  discovered  the  main  gate.  He  called  to 
Smith  and  the  two  of  them  set  up  a great 
pounding  on  the  oaken  barrier.  The  gate  was 
quickly  opened  by  the  guard  when  he  got  the 
gist  of  their  tale  through  the  logs. 

The  men  were  aroused  and  swiftly  gathered 
rifles  and  ammunition  and  took  their  posts  at 
the  walls.  The  women  stood  bravely  behind 
their  men,  ready  to  do  the  reloading  so  that 
the  men  might  always  have  a loaded  gun  in 
their  hand.  The  preparations  were  scarcely 
finished  when  the  advance  guard  of  the  In- 
dians ran  swiftly  out  of  the  ravine.  One  of 
them  ran  as  swiftly  back  to  shelter,  but  two  lay 
huddled  in  the  snow — proof  of  the  marksman- 
ship of  the  settlers.  The  Indians  attacked  once 
desultorily  after  that,  but  the  appalling  accur- 
acy of  the  settlers’  bullets  dismayed  them.  They 
had  planned  on  surprise  and  were  not  pre- 
pared for  a siege.  So  carrying  their  dead  they 
disappeared  into  the  depths  of  the  black  forest, 
and  soon  the  wigwams  of  their  people  were 
filled  with  death  songs  and  chants. 


Confession  Of  A Hermit 

John  Powers,  ’43 


MY  castle  is  a dreary  place 
Upon  a mountain  high. 

Where  dragons  creet)  up  from  the  deep 
Upon  the  crags  to  lie. 


And  the  falcon  bird  I’ve  ofttimes  heard 
Cry  out  on  a moonless  night , 

Like  some  mad  witch,  a cry  from  which 
Would  launch  a lethal  plight. 


Among  the  rocks  I hear  the  mock 
Of  the  wind  on  the  waves  below, 
A better  home  there  never  was, 

A better  will  never  grow. 
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Two  Armies 

Shirley  Landers,  ’41 

P HOUSANDS  on  thousands  they  march  along; 

Their  marching  feet  beat  out  a weird  song, 

A song  of  plunder,  of  craving  for  power, 

A song  of  triumphs  that  spread  by  the  hour. 

On  they  march  with  banners  unfurled, 

Triumphant  armies  of  a war  torn  world! 

Thousands  on  thousands  they  march  along, 

The  refugees — but  they  have  no  song, 

There  are  faces  bewildered,  some  wet  with  fresh  tears, 
There  are  old  faces,  young  faces,  all  stricken  with  fears; 
On  they  march  with  their  sad  voices  hushed. 

Defeated  armies  with  brave  spirits  crushed! 
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Art  In  Our  Midst 

Jean  Wagner,  ’42 


WE  have  fne  art  about  our  walls, 

Upon  the  stairs,  and  in  the  halls. 
By  fountain  left  and  fountain  right 
We  see  Sir  Galahad,  a knight, 

And  "Teddy”  Roosevelt,  with  sincere  eyes, 
Who  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize. 

" The  Golden  Stairs"  with  all  its  mirth 
Show  harmony  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Of  "The  Sistine  Madonna”  there  is  much 
to  tell, 

The  artist,  for  one  thing,  is  Raphael. 

"The  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,” 
Which  when  was  found  had  not  a face, 
And  Notre  Dame,  a church  in  France — 

Its  beauty,  history  and  romance. 

A painting  fine  is  "Autumn  Gold”, 

Of  nature  one’s  mind’s  eye  is  sold. 

The  most  expensive  painting  here 
"The  Lion”  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 


The  American  Falls  would  catch  any  eye; 

It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  high. 

And  "The  Constitution”  by  Marshall  Johnston, 

Of  the  first  vessels  honored,  this  was  one. 

The  carving  of  "The  Lion  of  Lucerne” 

Would  hardly  be  something  that  one  would 
spurn. 

At  the  Windsor  Castle  one  would  stare, 

King  George  spends  most  of  his  summer 
months  there. 

The  Mural  Paintings  should  be  studied  by  all, 

If  they  seem  to  confuse  you,  Mr.  Ballard  just 
call. 

Now  these  pieces  of  art  I’ve  mentioned  are  a 
few 

Of  the  many  that  should  be  understood  by  you. 

If  you’re  asked  "Who  is  that?”  and  "What  did 
he  do?” 

You  should  be  able  to  answer  and  be  proud 
that  you  knew. 


The  Dog 

Eugene  Baker,  ’43 

WHEN  Adam  quitted  the  garden 
Along  with  his  buxom  wife, 

What  animal  followed  his  footsteps 
And  shared  his  way  in  life? 

What  animal  shared  his  heartache 
And  stuck  by  him  all  the  way, 

And  delighted  just  to  be  with  him 

Till  he  came  to  his  judgment  day? 

This  animal  ever  was  faithful 

To  stick  through  thick  and  thin, 

And  through  all  the  generations 
No  traitor  has  there  been. 

For  he  loved  the  man  he  companioned, 

As  he  loved  his  mother  before. 

And  the  love  he  gave  to  his  master 

Is  the  love  which  we  note  him  for. 

This  animal  is  hairy  and  mangy, 

And  he  squirms  at  times  in  glee; 

His  tail  swings  in  wide  circles. 

While  maybe  he’s  biting  a flea; 

But  when  the  day  is  present. 

And  we  meet  our  judgment  day; 

The  dog  will  be  right  beside  us 

And  he’ll  follow  us  all  the  way. 
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CAMP  EDWARDS 

I Photo  by  101st  Observation  Squadron,  Massachusetts  National  Guard) 


The  Army  In  Falmouth 

Nancy  Baker,  ’41 


OUR  town  was  scarcely  noted, 
In  any  famous  way, 

Till  a mighty  war  in  Europe, 

Sent  an  army  here  to  stay. 

We  never  knew  the  bustle, 

Of  a busy  city  street, 

And  we  never  heard  the  footsteps 
Of  a thousand  marching  feet. 


We  never  noticed  giant  birds, 

Soaring  in  the  air. 

Alert  when  danger  threatens, 

Prepared  to  do  their  share. 

Bright  searchlights  never  scanned  the  sky, 
With  strong  and  radiant  light, 

But  now  we  see  them  everywhere, 

On  any  starry  night. 


Now  our  town  seems  a busy  city, 
But  we  have  no  cause  for  fear 
For  we  know  we  can  live  in  safety, 
With  an  army  stationed  here. 
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Camp  Edwards 

Patricia  Brown,  ’42 

(An  interview  with  an  army  construction  officer  stationed  there ) 


A khaki-clad  man  passes  us  downtown;  an 
army  truck  rumbles  by;  the  drone  of 
planes  is  heard  overhead.  The  roaring  guns 
are  audible  in  the  distance. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  band  music  floats 
through  the  air,  mingled  with  the  tramp  of 
marching  feet. 

In  the  evening  searchlights  cast  their  glare 
across  the  starry  heavens. 

"Wait  a minute!”  you  exclaim.  "What  has 
happened  to  Falmouth?  Why,  only  three 
months  ago,  we  Cape  Codders  were  prepared 
to  settle  down  for  a nice,  quiet  winter,  . . . 
when 

BOOM! ! ! 

Reality  hits  us  like  an  exploding  bomb.  Yes 
siree,  the  army  has  landed  in  our  midst! 

The  Soldiers’  Quiz  Program  set  us  to  think- 
ing, and  here  is  the  result  — a quiz  of  ten 
questions  on  Camp  Edwards,  and  they're  hum- 
dingers! If  you  can  answer  them  all  correctly 

—hats  off  to  you! 

***** 

Q.  Why  was  Camp  Eduards  necessary? 

A.  About  1930  it  became  apparent  that  the 
26th  Division,  Massachusetts  National  Guard, 
was  suffering  from  lack  of  room  for  training 
the  larger  units  at  Camp  Devens.  By  1934, 
some  of  the  26th  Division  Staff  Officers  began 
to  think  seriously  of  having  the  State  acquire 
an  area  where  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard  could  train  efficiently  as  a combat  team. 

0.  What  characteristics  are  necessary  for  a 
training  camp? 

A.  Some  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be 
considered  in  the  selection  of  a site  were  (a) 
sufficient  size,  and  (b)  an  area  suitable  for  a 
base  camp  which  should  be  on  fairly  level 
ground,  with  good  drainage  characteristics 
where  troops  could  be  based  with  due  regard 
for  their  health  and  comfort,  and  at  a minimum 
cost  for  the  essential  utilities.  Other  important 
considerations  were — a site  suitable  for  range; 
for  all  types  of  weapons  used  by  soldiers  in  an 
infantry  division  such  as  pistol,  rifle,  machine- 
gun,  howitzer,  field  artillery,  and  anti-aircraft. 
Such  an  area  had  to  be  large  enough  to  include 
the  necessary  safety  zones  and  to  have,  if  pos- 


sible, natural  observation  points  for  the  con- 
trol and  observation  of  fire.  In  addition  to 
the  base  camp  and  ranges,  a large  area  of 
varied  ground  characteristics  was  necessary  to 
provide  space  for  all  kinds  of  maneuvering. 

A preliminary  map  survey  was  made  of  the 
entire  Commonwealth  and  four  possible  camp 
sues  were  selected.  These  sites  were  recon- 
noitered  more  fully  by  air  and  on  foot.  A 
comparison  of  the  natural  features  and  the 
cost  of  the  possible  locations  was  made  and 
the  present  site  of  Camp  Edwards  was  selected 
as  the  best.  The  camp  fulfills  to  a remarkable 
extent  the  essential  features  of  a training  camp. 

Q.  When  was  the  camp  started,  who  built 
it,  and  how  was  it  built? 

A.  Actual  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
camp  was  started  on  December  twenty-eight, 
1935,  by  the  W.  P.  A.  The  original  work  pro- 
ject was  supplemented  by  various  other  pro- 
jects, the  result  of  which  was  to  develop  the 
camp  from  an  uninhabited  wilderness  with  due 
consideration  for  the  comfort  of  the  troops  at 
the  base  camp  and  for  their  training  at  the 
range  and  maneuver  areas.  Until  August,  1940, 
the  W.  P.  A.  worked  continually  to  develop 
Camp  Edwards,  at  which  time  the  necessities 
of  national  defense  caused  the  Commonwealth 
to  lease  it  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  a term  of  several  years.  Troops  have  train- 
ed at  Camp  Edwards  each  summer  since  1936. 

0.  Where  is  the  camp  and  how  big  is  it? 

A.  Camp  Edwards  is  situated  in  the  towns 
of  Bourne,  Sandwich,  Falmouth,  and  Mashpee. 
The  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  main  tract 
of  land  is  in  the  town  of  Bourne.  The  area  in 
the  town  of  Sandwich  is  almost  as  large.  The 
quadrangle  where  the  base  camp  is  situated  is 
within  the  town  limits  of  Sandwich.  The  area 
of  the  camp  is  approximately  12,925  acres  or 
slightly  more  than  20  square  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  National  Guard  training  camps 
in  the  United  States. 

0.  For  whom  was  the  camp  named? 

A.  Camp  Edwards  was  named  for  Major 
General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  wartime  Com 
mander  of  the  26th  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  World 
War  I. 
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Q.  Why  is  it  important ? 

A.  The  camp  is  very  important  because  it 
is  one  of  the  main  points  where  a large  body 
of  troops  in  the  First  Corps  Area  may  be 
trained  simultaneously.  The  strategic  import- 
ance of  New  England  makes  it  imperative  that 
a portion  of  the  army  be  stationed  here  and 
adequate  and  proper  facilities  must  be  provid- 
ed for  their  training. 

Q.  What  construction  is  now  going  on? 

A.  Construction  of  a railroad  spur  from 
North  Falmouth  to  the  Depot  Area  so  that  sup- 
plies, clothing,  food,  fuel,  etc.  may  be  trans- 
ported in  large  quantities  economically  is  one 
of  the  projects  in  completion.  Other  construc- 
tion now  going  on  includes: 

(a)  A station  hospital  completely  equipped, 
with  capacity  of  about  1 100  beds  to  ade- 
quately care  for  the  28,000  troops  to  be 
trained  here. 

(b)  Warehouses,  laundry,  bakery,  inciner- 
ator, magazines  for  ammunition;  utilities, 
including  telephone,  electricity,  water  pipes, 
elevated  storage  tanks,  sewers  and  sewage 
treatment  plant,  roads,  parking  areas  for 
large  numbers  of  vehicles. 

(c)  Barracks,  mess  halls,  recreation  rooms, 
infirmaries,  post  exchanges,  company  ad- 
ministration and  supply  rooms,  officers' 
quarters,  headquarters  buildings,  guardhouses, 
theaters,  service  club,  guest  house,  fire  sta- 
tions, motor  repair  shops,  regimented  store- 
houses, gasoline  stations,  post  office,  etc. 

(d)  Hangar  and  shops  at  airport,  bright 
lighting  of  landing  field,  radio  facilities, 
housing  for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  etc. 

0.  How  much  did  it  cost? 

/ A.  During  the  first  five  years  of  construct- 
ion the  cost  of  the  camp,  including  the  land, 
was  about  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
The  camp  was  enlarged  to  help  strengthen 
national  defense.  The  first  amount  appropri- 
ated was  seven  million  dollars  but  because  of 
several  additional  projects,  including  plans  for 
underground  hangars  and  a major  airbase  at 
Otis  Field  nearby  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  current  appropriation. 

Q.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  building 
program  at  Camp  Edwards,  how  many  and 
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what  troops  will  go  into  training  at  the  camp? 

A.  In  February,  when  the  26th  Division 
reaches  its  war  time  strength  by  filling  its 
ranks  with  draft  selectees,  there  will  be  1500 
officers  and  25,000  men,  including  8400 
selectees. 

These  men  of  the  26th  Division  who  will 
occupy  the  camp  include  the  26th  headquarters, 
26th  headquarters  special  troops,  consisting  ot 
the  26th  signal  corps,  Hq.  Co.,  26th  car  co„ 
101st  ordnance;  the  51st  infantry  brigade  con- 
sisting of  181st  infantry,  104th  infantry;  the 
51st  field  artillery  brigade  consisting  of  101st 
102nd,  180th  field  artillery  and  101st  en- 
gineers, 101st  medical,  101st  quartermaster 
regular  artillery  brigade  of  anti-aircraft  and 
coast  artillery,  consisting  of  the  68th  A.  A. 
now  in  training  and  two  other  additional  regi- 
ments; the  101st  aviation  as  well  as  the  3rd 
battalion  of  the  372nd  infantry  and  corps  serv- 
ice command. 

Q.  What  is  its  main  purpose? 

A.  The  camp  was  established  as  a defense 
base  in  the  training  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
to  be  unequaled  as  operators  of  complicated 
war  implements,  for  modern  warfare  calls  for 
a knowledge  of  intricate  machinery,  in  the 
place  of  men,  muskets,  and  stone  walls. 
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When  Mother  Was  A Girl 
or 

Lawrence  High  — 1917 

Virginia  Rowe,  ’41 


Dear  Readers, 

Without  further  ado,  might  1 warn  you 
that  even  I cannot  realistically  picture  L.  H.  S. 
in  1917;  however,  with  the  aid  of  imagination 
and  "The  Voice”  of  Lawrence  High  (definitely 
not  the  Superman  type ) I shall  endeavor  to 
depict  some  of  the  hi-lights  of  higher  edu- 
cation when  your  mother  and  mine  were 
students. 

Editor  Rowe 

# # * # # 

. . . ’Way  back  in  1917  A.  D.,  Lawrence 
High  was  the  same  busy  little  place  that  it  is 
now.  Within  its  hallowed  halls,  higher  edu- 
cation was  impressed  into  the  minds  of  ap- 
proximately 125  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Jun- 
iors, and  Seniors  of  Falmouth  Center  and  the 
neighboring  villages. 

During  this  hectic  period  of  American  his- 
tory, "The  Voice”  kept  L.  H.  S.  posted  on 
worldly  events  and  progress;  and  it  is  to  this 
— the  '"Grand-daddy”  of  our  own  Lawrencian 
— that  1 turn  with  deep  respect  and  great 
amusement  for  a dependable  source  of  ancient 
history. 

In  the  Commencement  Issue  we  find  that 
Wm.  C.  Davis  Co.  is  advertising  Hoosier  Kit- 
chen Cabinets — Save  Miles  of  Steps. 

E.  E.  C.  Swift,  Jr. — Meats  of  quality — Goods 
Delivered  Everywhere.  ( I wonder  if  the  au- 
thor of  that  "ad”  ever  thought  our  own  Pete 
would  be  delivering  the  meat,  or  should  I 
say,  bringing  home  the  bacon,  in  1940? ) 

S.  L.  Hamlin  wondered:  Have  you  tried 

any  of  Heinz"  57  Varieties  of  Pickles,  Beans, 
and  Ketchup,  etc.?"" 

H.  W.  Miller — "Horse-Shoer  and  General 
Blacksmith.”  (Oh!  Those  horse  and  buggy 
days! ) 

H.  B.  Albro  offered  Staple  and  Fancy 
Groceries. 

Eastman’s  was  displaying  the  1917  Bicycles. 
( We  still  have  bicycles  built  for  two!  One 
chorus  of  " Bicycle  Built  for  Two"  offered  by 
the  Barber  Shop! ) 

Honey”  E.  Williams — Professional  Shinol- 
ogist.  All  shines  5c — Sundays  10c. 

For  exceptional  entertainment  the  Empire 
Theater  offered  Victor  Moore,  Black  Diamond. 


and  Mutt  and  Jeff  Comedies  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  ('"Ha,  ha!  My  proud 
beauty!”  . . . sneered  the  villian.) 

# # * # # 

Even  a quick  glance  over  the  Honor  Essay 
makes  one  stop  and  wonder — the  subject, — 
'"Aviation  During  Wartime.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  "Avi- 
ation is  a new  subject,  comparatively  unknown 
to  us.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  before  long  we 
will  be  riding  around  in  our  Ford  Flying 
machines  instead  of  our  present  "Tin  Lizzies.” 
( How  long? ) 

The  class  history  began  in  a more  or  less 
prophetic  mood — "After  the  Great  European 
War  was  over  and  America  had  spread  Demo- 
cracy through  the  world — .” 

# # # # * 

On  October  30,  1915,  the  class  gave  a Hal- 
lowe’en Party.  They  planned  to  dress  in  cos- 
tume and  have  sweet  cider  and  doughnuts  for 
refreshments,  but,  an  hour  before  the  party 
began,  they  were  informed  that  cider  was  not 
an  appropriate  thing  for  high  school  pupils. 
"We  instantly  sent  for  lemons  and  made  lemon- 
ade.” ( Oh!  for  the  good  old  days  when 

Mother  was  a girl! ! ) 

# # * # * 

The  Class  Prophecy,  although  no  date  was 
given  for  the  fulfillment  of  it,  ends  with  this 
bit; — "I  saw  the  Lawrence  High  School.  It 
was  much  larger  than  when  we  were  there 
and  there  was  a large  gymnasium  in  the  rear.” 
(Cheer  up  kids,  maybe  your  children  will  live 
to  realize  this  dream  of  our  parents,  along 

with  that  new  athletic  field.) 

# * * # # 

Under  the  heading  of  athletics,  we  find  quite 
a lengthy  column  devoted  to  military  training. 
Uniforms  and  wooden  rifles  were  the  pride 
and  joy  of  the  school.  Drilling  took  place  every 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  from  one 
o’clock  until  one-fifty  o'clock.  The  uniforms 
were  worn  from  one  o'clock  until  the  end  of 
school  when  they  were  changed  in  the  base- 
ment and  put  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
( Whether  this  was  a matter  of  form  or  sani- 
tation I could  not  tell  you;  however  that  was 
T7.) 

(Continued  in  Page  34) 
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Christmas  1940 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’41.  Editor 

WE  thought  of  writing  an  editorial  with 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men 
as  our  theme  considering  only  our  own  coun- 
try and  oblivious  to  conditions  abroad.  Next, 
we  thought  of  ignoring  this  traditional  maxim 
entirely  and  writing  only  on  the  jollity  of 
Christmas. 

But  then  we  read  a newspaper.  We  read 
how  ships  are  sinking,  and  bombs  are  burst- 
ing, and  men  are  dying.  We  read  of  the  hor- 
ror that  is  Europe,  and  we  knew  then  that 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men"  could 
not  and  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  a small  Canadian  village  a group  of  wom- 
en sat  knitting  for  soldiers  across  the  sea  and 
one  of  the  women  said,  Peace  on  Earth,  Good 
Will  to  Men.’  What  a meaningless,  worthless 
phrase  that  is  for  this  Christmas.” 

Her  friend  reprimanded  her  with  these 
words.  "How  can  you  say  that  it  is  worthless 
and  meaningless?  Nobody  has  ever  given 
peace  on  earth  a chance.” 

This  thought  must  be  the  shining  beacon  of 
hope  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
even  more  so  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
bravely  defending  their  homes,  their  children, 
and  their  property;  for  the  homeless,  fleeing 
terrified  thousands  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes;  and  for  the  conquered  people  who 
helplessly  live  under  the  rule  of  a dictator. 

We  must  have  faith  and  courage  to  believe 
that  all  this  bloodshed  is  not  in  vain  and  that 
there  will  soon  come  a day  when  there  will  be 
Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  To  Men.” 


Today  and  Tomorrow 

Shirley  Landers,  ’41 

ALONG  with  the  turmoil  of  war  abroad, 
and  political  campaigning  at  home  has 
come  an  increased  realization  of  the  import- 
ance of  our  democratic  system  of  government. 
For  the  first  time,  placid  Americans  are  shed- 
ding their  attitude  of  optimistic  indifference 
and  are  becoming  more  alert  to  conditions  in 
the  world  today.  Our  national  election  has 
taken  on  a new  importance  for  both  the  vot- 
ing population  and  the  young  people,  who 
sit  on  the  side  lines  and  watch.  Today  we  are 
but  school  students;  tomorrow,  the  leaders  of 
our  nation. 

Thus  it  behooves  us  to  learn  how  to  pick 
our  leaders  now.  We  are  given  every  oppor- 
tunity in  choosing  our  own  class  officers  and 
representatives — in  fact  our  school  is  a small 
democracy  in  itself.  It  may  not  make  a great 
deal  of  difference  now  whether  we  choose  a 
class  officer  merely  on  the  grounds  of  friend- 
ship. However,  in  a national  election  we  might 
not  know  the  candidate  personally.  We  would 
have  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  his  qualities  of 
leadership  and  on  his  policies.  By  the  same 
token  we  cannot  vote  carelessly  or  indifferently 
— if  everyone  voted  haphazardly,  democracy 
would  suffer  a telling  blow. 

As  we  are  now  doing  on  a small  scale  what 
we  will  be  doing  on  a national  scale  in  a few 
short  years,  we  cannot  afford  to  vote  carelessly 
or  indifferently.  The  right  to  vote  is  a duty 
and  a privilege,  a democratic  ideal  for  which 
our  fathers  fought  and  which  we  still  retain  in 
a world  of  "isms”.  It  is  the  one  thing  upon 
which  we  base  our  freedom  and  equality  and 
as  such  deserves  consideration  of  every  far-see- 
ing American  and  future  American  citizen. 
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What  To  Do! 

Durham  Caldivell,  ’43 

OH!  You  haven’t  anything  to  do,  eh? 
You’re  not  having  any  fun?  Well — 

Join  the  Falmouth  Community  Center.  The 
Center’s  facilities  include  ping-pong,  tennis, 
boxing,  pool,  football,  badminton,  and  many 
other  of  the  most  popular  indoor  and  outdoor 
sports  plus  valuable  training  in  other  subjects. 

Visit  the  library  often.  Reading  is  enjoy- 
able and  you  may  pass  away  many  hours  of 
leisure  time  reading,  which  otherwise  might  be 
wasted.  If  you  don’t  know  what  type  of  book 
you  want  to  read,  don’t  be  bashful,  ask  the 
librarian.  She  is  there  to  help  you  and  will 
gladly  do  so. 

Learn  to  dance.  A person  who  can  dance 
gets  invited  out  more  often.  A person  who 
can  dance  has  much  more  fun  at  parties  than 
one  who  cannot  and  has  to  sit  around  watch- 
ing the  others. 

Learn  to  talk  about  sports.  If  you  are  phy- 
sically unable  to  participate  in  strenuous  sports, 
or  just  aren't  good  enough,  don’t  feel  that  you 
are  left  out.  See  as  many  local  athletic  con- 
tests as  possible  and  try  to  listen  to  major 
sports  events  over  the  radio.  Read  of  them  in 
the  papers.  A person  who  can  "talk  sports” 
often  makes  as  many  friends  as  an  athletic  star. 

Listen  to  the  radio.  Don’t  just  listen  to  hot 
swing  bands  and  blues  singers.  Get  some  vari- 
ety. Listen  to  news  broadcasts,  historical 
dramas,  dramatizations  of  plays,  etc.  A little 
classical  music  will  not  hurt  anyone.  A dash 
of  mystery  drama  or  comedy  also  adds  to  the 
variety.  A person  who  listens  to  the  radio 
often,  not  necessarily  all  the  time,  may  learn 
many  interesting  things,  besides  being  able  to 
relax  and  enjoy  himself. 

Read  the  newspapers  intelligently.  The 
comic  strips  are  amusing  but  they  aren't  the 
only  things  in  the  paper.  Look  through  the 
whole  newspaper  carefully.  Don’t  believe  any- 
thing and  everything  that  you  read.  Try  to 
sift  out  the  propaganda  which  makes  up  a 
good  part  of  any  newspaper  during  these 
troubled  times.  Many  small  articles  are  found 
hidden  away  in  the  middle  of  a paper;  some 
are  both  interesting  and  amusing,  while  others 
are  quite  helpful.  Be  able  to  talk  about  the 
main  news  events  of  the  day  and  don’t  be 
forced  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  listen  to 
other  people  talk.  Put  in  your  two  cents. 


Surprise!! 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’41  Editor-in-Chief 

TO  refute  all  the  derogatory  digs  directed 
at  the  student  body,  we  point  with  pride 
to  the  splendid  support  which  has  so  far  been 
given  to  this  year’s  dances.  In  two  months 
there  have  been  three  dances,  each  of  these 
has  been  attended  by  more  than  half  of  the 
student  body,  and  approximately  $100  profit 
has  been  made. 

This  show  of  school  spirit  has  material  as 
well  as  mental  benefits.  Out  of  the  profits 
from  dances  the  Senior  Class  has  bought  a 
turn-table  attachment  for  the  high  school 
sound  projector,  contributed  freely  to  the  Brit- 
ish Relief  Fund  as  well  as  to  the  Red  Cross, 
and  has  sponsored  a play  put  on  by  a profes- 
sional company  of  actors. 

These  things  are  clearly  beneficial  to  the 
school  as  a whole.  The  school  spirit  is  grati- 
fying as  well  as  unifying.  There  has  always 
been  need  for  more  social  affairs  in  L.  H.  S. 
but  up  to  this  year  there  has  never  been  the 
student  support  to  make  these  social  affairs 
successful.  Now  that  we  have  made  such  a 
good  start,  surprising  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
teachers,  LET’S  KEEP  IT  UP. 

♦ ♦ 

Co-operation  — Key  Word  Of 

Student  Council! 

Catherine  Waters,  ’41 

ACTION!  Co-operation!  Organization! 

These  three  words  are  the  ones  by  which 
the  Student  Council  is  going  to  abide  this  year. 

You  have  chosen  three  members  from  each 
of  your  individual  classes  who  you  think  will 
best  represent  you  in  a student  government, 
and  these  people  together  with  the  class  of- 
ficers are  to  help  build  up  a better-organized 
spirit  in  the  school. 

However,  the  Student  Council  can  promise 
nothing  unless  every  member  of  Lawrence 
High  School  supports  and  cooperates  with  it. 
The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  create  a better 
relationship  between  students  and  faculty  and 
to  bring  about  a better  spirit  of  organization 
in  the  entire  school.  Any  suggestions  or  com- 
plaints you  have  to  offer  should  be  taken  to 
one  of  the  Student  Council  members  of  your 
class,  who  will  in  turn  bring  it  before  the  Stu- 
dent Council. 

For  the  sake  of  more  action  and  better  or- 
ganization, co-operate  with  your  Student  Gov- 
ernment. 
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What  American  Youth  Think  About  Military  Training 

By  One  Of  Them 

Lyle  Long,  Associate  Editor,  ’42 

(To  determine  the  opinions  of  Lawrence  High  boys  concerning  military  training,  a poll 
v as  held  recently.  Below  are  shown  the  results.) 


Yes  No  Undecided 

1.  Do  you  think  the  peace-time  draft  is  a good  idea?  113  2 

2.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  military  training  in  high  schools ? 71  42  2 

3.  Would  you  voluntarily  enlist  if  the  United  States  declared  tear?  98  16  1 


IN  these  troubled  times,  while  merciless  kill- 
ings, ruthless  bombings,  widespread  de- 
struction and  devastation  are  occurring  abroad 
every  day,  we  of  the  United  States  are  taking  a 
firmer  hold  on  our  freedom.  The  United  States 
is  practically  the  only  world  power  that  is  bent 
on  preserving  peace  and  keeping  out  of  war 
by  means  of  national  or  total  defense. 

By  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  boys  of 
Lawrence  High  School  raise  no  objection  to 
our  recent  peace-time  draft  as  an  important 
defense  measure.  Many  ideas  can  be  advanced 
as  to  why  the  vast  majority  of  American  youth 
favor  the  peace-time  draft,  but  actually  it  can 
all  be  summed  up  in  one  brief  statement.  The 
American  youth  of  today  realize  the  ominous 
threat  of  totalitarianism.  That  is  to  say,  they 
realize  that  their  softness  is  no  match  for  the 
hardness  and  toughness  of  the  strictly  trained 
totalitarian  youth.  The  fact  that  the  American 
youth  realize  their  softness  means  nothing  in 
itself,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  it  fills  one  with  admiration. 
Considering  the  enthusiasm  of  American  youth, 
it  can  safely  be  said  that  democracy  is  here  to 
stay. 

Even  though  the  majority  of  the  boys  of 
Lawrence  High  favor  high  school  military 
training,  this  is  a question  that  can  easily  be 
debated.  Should  this  type  of  training  be  intro- 
duced into  high  schools,  the  question  of  how 
intense  the  program  should  be  naturally  arises. 
On  one  hand,  a program  too  intense  would  dis- 


rupt the  very  ideals  for  which  the  boys  were 
being  trained.  In  other  words,  an  extremely  in- 
tense program  would  be  undemocratic.  On  the 
other  hand,  a weak  training  program  would  be 
just  a useless  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
However,  this  type  of  training,  correctly  done, 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  boys.  It  would 
make  them  better  citizens  and  would  improve 
their  health.  Also,  this  training  would  do  a 
two-fold  job  of  preparation  for  the  boys:  they 
would  be  partially  prepared  in  case  of  national 
emergency,  and  they  could  further  their  army 
training  without  much  difficulty. 

Furthermore,  in  line  with  the  other  ques- 
tions, practically  all  the  boys  expressed  their 
willingness  to  volunteer  if  the  United  States 
declared  war.  Several  of  the  boys  stated  further 
that  they  would  volunteer  only  in  case  of  in- 
vasion. There  is  no  need  for  any  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  this;  any  true  American  would  fight 
lerociously  against  anyone  who  dared  attempt 
to  wrest  our  freedom  from  us. 

In  these  troubled  times,  with  merciless  kill- 
ings, ruthless  bombings,  widespread  destruct- 
ion, and  devastation  occurring  abroad  every 
day,  the  youth  of  the  United  States  have  done 
some  serious  thinking  concerning  the  best 
means  of  keeping  our  peace,  and  if  peace  is 
impossible,  they  know  what  they  will  do  about 
it.  They  are  preparing  themselves  to  act  brave- 
ly and  intelligently  in  the  days  to  come.  The 
American  youth  feel  that  the  freedom  won  by 
pioneers  of  yesterday  must  be  safe-guarded  by 
them  today. 
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These  Times  In  Which  We  Live 

John  Lawrence,  ’42 

EVERYONE,  I believe,  must  realize  the 
turmoil  of  the  world  today.  A terrible 
war  is  being  waged  simply  because  of  the  greed 
of  men.  Almost  every  nation  is  in  the  throes 
of  an  economic  depression.  Although  we  are 
not  at  war,  we  still  have  our  economic  difficul- 
ties. The  people  are  discouraged  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  taxes.  Billions  each  year 
are  spent  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  toward  relief.  More  and  more  people 
are  falling  back  on  to  relief  and  are  letting  the 
government,  which  is  only  the  proxy  of  the 
people,  support  them. 

Besides  the  economic  problems,  there  is  talk 
of  possible  invasion  by  a foreign  power,  and 
billions  more  are  being  spent  on  national  de- 
fense. Toward  this  matter,  however,  the  peo- 
ple almost  unanimously  feel  that  it  is  a good 
thing.  The  general  idea  regarding  the  preven- 
tion of  invasion  seems  to  be  to  build  up  our 
armed  forces  so  that  we  will  discourage  the 
invader,  who  is  looking  for  an  easy  mark,  and 
make  him  respect  our  power.  Indeed,  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  conceivable  way  of  pre- 
venting a possible  invasion. 

The  matter  most  frequently  discussed,  and 
on  the  tip  of  everyone’s  tongue,  is  peace,  and 
a lasting  one.  It  is  evident  that  to  achieve  this 
end  we  must  have  a world  of  democracy — 
democracy  which  is  powerful  enough  to  over- 
throw any  attempts  at  totalitarian  government. 
To  bring  about  such  a government  of  demo- 
cracy, the  youth  would  have  to  be  rigidly 
trained  in  its  principles,  and  then  young  and 
old  should  cooperate  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ties to  maintain  it. 

In  these  times  in  which  we  live,  history  is 
being  made  every  minute  right  under  our 
noses.  We  turn  on  our  radios,  and  hear  in  a 
news  broadcast  that  "such-and-such"  has  just 
happened  in  the  war,  or  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  a very  important  general  has  just 
been  killed.  This  is,  however,  the  wrong  kind 
of  history!  We  should  be  at  peace,  and  the 
only  history  that  should  be  recorded  ought  to 
be  of  some  compromise  that  would  enable  the 
people  of  the  world  to  live  a better,  more 
democratic  life.  The  one  salvation  for  this 
lasting  peace  is  world  democracy,  which  can 
only  be  affected  by  the  training  of  the  young 
people  of  these  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  combined  efforts  of  both  young  and  old. 


Saluting  The  Flag 

Durham,  Caldwell,  ’43 

THERE  has  been  much  comment  con 
cerning  the  method  of  saluting  the  flag 
used  in  Falmouth.  The  method  which  has 
been  used  for  the  last  few  years  while  pledg- 
ing allegiance  is  to  place  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart  and  extend  the  arm  toward  the  ban- 
ner on  the  word  "flag”,  with  palm  upward, 
fingers  straight  out,  and  close  together. 

This  salute  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  semi- 
military "hands-to-foreheads”  salute  used  in  the 
Falmouth  schools  up  to  a few  years  ago.  Senti- 
ment among  a large  number  of  students  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  a return  to  the  older  style. 
The  chief  reason  given  is  that  the  salute  now 
used  is  too  much  like  that  used  by  the  Fascists 
and  Nazis.  Moreover,  many  students  want  to 
know  why  it  was  changed  in  the  first  place. 

However,  as  Father  Boyd  stated  in  a recent 
assembly,  it  isn't  the  way  you  salute,  but,  rather 
the  feeling  of  sincerity  behind  it  that  counts. 
Our  flag  is  a priceless  heritage;  it  stands  for 
Liberty,  the  birthright  of  every  American.  If 
we  are  to  salute  our  flag,  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  have  enough  respect  to  salute  in  the 
proper  manner.  As  stated  above,  the  arm 
should  be  outstretched  on  the  word  flag”  with 
palm  upward.  A large  number  extend  their 
anywhere  from  the  word  "allegiance”  to  "Unit- 
ed States”.  Also  many  students  have  no  idea 
of  the  correct  position  of  the  palm.  Almost  as 
many  hands  are  seen  palm  down  or  fingers 
curled  up  during  the  salute  as  the  right  way. 

Whenever  we  salute  the  flag  let  us  all  try 
our  best  to  salute  the  right  way  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  School  Committee,  and  give  the 
due  respect  to  the  emblem  of  our  country,  the 
A merican  Flag. 


Miss  Hildreth  Is  Lawrencian 
Art  Adviser 

Lawrence  High  School  is  glad  to  welcome  as 
new  art  supervisor  Miss  Adelaide  Hildreth, 
whose  name  as  art  adviser  to  the  Lawrencian 
has  unintentionally  been  omitted  on  Page  Two 
of  the  magazine.  Under  her  direction  the  stu- 
dents have  already  shown  that  exceptional 
artistic  talent  is  rapidly  being  developed. 
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LAWRENCIAN  CONTEST  RESULTS 
ANNOUNCED 

THE  usual  cash  prizes  for  literary  and 
photographic  work  have  just  been  award- 
ed by  the  Lawrencian  to  deserving  students. 
For  her  most  original  short  story,  "Effie  En- 
tertains”, Natalie  Robertson,  ’42,  was  awarded 
the  prize  of  $1.00.  The  other  literary  and 
artistic  prize  of  $1.50  went  to  talented  Mura 
Booker,  ’41,  for  her  outstanding  illustrated 
poem,  "Christmas  Eve”.  In  the  photographic 
contest  Edward  Handy  received  $1.00  for  his 
effective  silhouette  of  Shiverick’s  Pond.  James 
Harding  of  the  photographic  staff  was  given 
$1.00  for  his  fine  "candid”  sports  shots.  Con- 
gratulations! 

♦ « — 

D.  A.  R.  REPRESENTATIVE  CHOSEN 

Virginia  Rowe  is  the  personable  young  girl 
now  to  be  known  as  the  D.  A.  R.  representative 
of  the  Senior  Class.  She  was  selected  by  a 
close  vote  of  the  senior  class  and  the  faculty. 
The  necessary  qualifications  for  a chosen  repre- 
sentative are  leadership,  dependability,  patriot- 
ism, and  service.  Efficient  as  well  as  popular, 
we  feel  sure  that  Virginia  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing representative  of  her  class. 

• • 

THANKSGIVING  ASSEMBLY 

An  inspiring  Thanksgiving  program  was 
held  on  November  27,  in  the  Hall  School 
auditorium.  Roland  Baker  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies.  A Thanksgiving  Proclamation 
was  read  by  John  Lawrence.  The  guest  speak- 
er was  Rev.  Father  Boyd.  "It  wouldn’t  be 
Thanksgiving  if  we  didn’t  think  of  others  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves”  was  the  theme  of 
Father  Boyd’s  speech.  The  assembly  was  closed 
by  group  singing  of  appropriate  hymns. 


HONOR  ROLL 

Month  Ending  November  1,  1940. 
Sophomores 

Durham  Caldwell  Eugene  Baker 

CERTIFICATE  LIST 

Seniors 

Nancy  Baker  Muriel  Gediman 

Mura  Booker  Virginia  Rowe 

Marguerite  Carlson  Elizabeth  Schroeder 
Eunice  MacDougall 

Juniors 
Jeanne  Davis 

Sophomores 

Suzanne  Gard  John  Tsiknas 

Robert  Peterson  Edna  Warren 

Janet  Thayer  Luana  Wirick 


1940  GO-GETTERS 

THE  Seniors!  the  Go-Getters  of  1940! 
"The  Charm  School,”  a three  act  comedy 
presented  by  the  Plymouth  Summer  Colony, 
benefited  the  Senior  class  $35.75.  This  money 
was  used  to  purchase  a turn-table,  which  when 
attached  to  a public  address  system  is  used 
at  the  school  dances. 

A Barn  Dance  on  November  1 marked  the 
first  of  a series  of  successful  dances  given  by 
the  Senior  Class.  Music  by  our  new  turn-table, 
artistic  decorations  by  a hard  working  com- 
mittee, and  seasonable  refreshments  of  cider 
and  doughnuts  contributed  to  a social  and 
financial  success. 

A bi-monthly  social — a new  venture  spon- 
sored by  the  Senior  Class,  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  The  hall  was  colorfully  decorated  in 
red,  white,  and  blue,  and  refreshments  were 
served  by  the  committee. 
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LAWRENCIAN  CAMPAIGN 

STATION  WLHS  broadcasting  from  the 
Hall  school  auditorium  brought  to  you 
on  November  25,  through  the  courtesy  of  that 
great  conveyor  of  school  news,  that  stupendous 
magazine  of  great  renown — the  Laivrencian — a 
quiz  program  open  to  students  of  L.  H.  S. 

Master  of  ceremonies  Lyle  Long,  announced 
the  opening  of  the  Lawrencian  campaign, 
which  closed  officially  on  December  16. 

For  the  program  a boy  and  a girl  were 
c hosen  as  contestants  from  each  home  room. 
Each  contestant  was  given  two  questions.  If 
both  questions  were  correctly  answered,  he  or 
she  received  a free  copy  of  the  Lawrencian. 
Professor  Lawrencian  was  Miss  Arenovski.  The 
winners  of  the  contest  were:  Allen  Peterson, 
Gordon  Green,  John  Lawrence,  Jean  Barrows, 
and  Suzanne  Gard. 

The  "jack-pot”  question,  which  was  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  seats  in  L.  H.  S.,  was  won 
by  Marguerite  Lumbert. 


NEW  MARKING  SYSTEM 

September  1940!  Time  Marches  On!  In  its 
march  of  progress  Lawrence  High  School 
leaves  behind  its  antique,  out-of-date  marking 
system.  In  its  place  we  find  a modern  stream- 
lined one. 

This  new  marking  system  consists  of  A for 
superior  work,  B for  good  work  or  certificate 
grade,  BC  for  good  work  but  below  certificate 
grade,  C for  fair  work,  D for  passing  but  un- 
satisfactory work,  E for  failing  work,  and  W 
means  mark  withheld,  because  of  absence.  In 
addition  to  these  marks  numbers  appear  on  the 
report  which  indicates  a comment  which  a 
teacher  of  the  subject  wishes  to  convey  to  the 
parent  in  order  that  he  may  be  better  informed. 
If  the  number  is  followed  by  a minus  sign,  it 
suggests  that  the  pupil  is  weak  in  that  parti- 
cular subject.  If  a numeral  appears  alone  be- 
side a letter,  this  indicates  that  in  the  teacher  s 
judgment  the  pupil  deserves  special  commend- 
ation here.  Frequently  no  numeral  will  ap- 
pear. This  suggests  satisfactory  progress. 
Numeral  ( 1 ) means  preparation  consistent, 
adequate,  thorough;  (2)  socially  thoughtful, 
courteous,  considerate;  ( 3 ) Work  is  neat,  sys- 
tematic, carefully  done;  (4)  is  consistent  in 
attendance  and  punctuality;  ( 5 ) Arrange  con- 
ference with  teacher. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  OFFICERS 
President — Edna  Warren 
Vice-President — Richard  Sample 
Secretary — Eugene  Baker 
T reasurer — Patricia  Holden 


JUNIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS 
President — Norman  Eldridge 
Vice-President — Patricia  Brown 
Secretary — Jean  Wagner 
Treasurer — John  DeRose 


SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS 
President — Muriel  Gediman 
Vice-President — Richard  Hewins 
Secretary — Gertrude  Atkinson 
Treasurer — Carleton  Collins 


STUDENT  COUNCIL  OFFICERS 
President — Catherine  Waters 
V ice -President — Marguerite  Lumbert 
Secretary — Nancy  Cameron 
Treasurer — N.  Allen  Peterson 


FOOTBALL  DANCE 

AN  array  of  colorful  decorations  was  the 
background  of  the  informal  Junior  Class 
Football  Dance  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Hall  School  November  29.  The  bareness  of 
the  room  was  offset  by  black  velvet  curtains 
at  each  end,  while  red  and  yellow  streamers 
formed  an  arch  the  whole  length  of  the  ceil- 
ing. A huge  L.  H.  S.  in  red  and  white  was 
woven  in  the  grill  at  one  side  of  the  gym. 
From  the  baskets  dangled  red  and  white  bal- 
loons. The  guests  enjoyed  dancing  to  the  ex- 
cellent music  supplied  by  the  school  turntable. 

The  events  of  the  evening  included  boys' 
and  girls’  tag  dances,  acrobatic  stunts  by 
Eunice  Peterson  and  a waltz  contest  which  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Anna  Marks  Rabesa  and  Richard 
DeMello.  Refreshments  of  Coca-Cola  and 
cookies  were  served.  At  eleven  o’clock  the 
dance  was  brought  to  a close, 

Chaperones  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Frank 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvard  Broadbent.  Com- 
mittee members  who  planned  the  dance  were: 
general  chairman,  Marguerite  Lumbert,  Patri- 
cia Brown,  Ruth  Bryers,  Muriel  Carl,  Barbara 
Wright,  Jean  Wagner,  David  Cassick,  Warren 
Van  Tol,  John  DeRose,  Norman  Eldridge,  an3 
William  Fox. 
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On  The  Campus 


To  the  Sophomores — a hearty  welcome  to 

L.  H.  S.!! 

Things  that  are  NOT  true  in  Lawrence  High: 

Everyone  is  trying  to  find  out  what  makes 
some  people  do  all  the  work,  while  others  give 
directions  and  watch  . . . Everyone  who  eats 
lunch  in  the  cafeteria  takes  his  time  and  en- 
joys it  . . . All  the  "jivin'-hyenas”  at  the  gym 
are  asking  the  girls  to  dance — so  there  is  never 
a flower  holding  up  the  wall  . . . All  of  the 
girl  students  are  happy  because  there  are 
enough  men  to  go  around. 

Seen  and  Heard: 

The  old  adage — "Monkey  see,  monkey  do” 
— can  well  be  applied  to  Paltz  and  Borden, 
who  have  followed  the  whims  of  their  idols — 
the  Seniors! ! Cassick  continually  wonders  why 
the  majority  of  answers  in  the  algebra  book 
are  wrong  . . . Static  electricity  fills  the  air  of 
the  study  hall  when  the  eyes  of  Ignos  and  Col- 
lins meet  . . . Miss  Gediman  advertising  a cer- 
tain cleaning  company  by  wearing  their  tags 
visibly  on  the  back  of  her  coat  . . . rumor 
canned  when  Mac  returned  without  a ??  . . . 
. . . Razzberries  for  the  Senior  boy  who  re- 
turned only  to  show  his  fruitful  gain  of  the 
summer — a Chevrolet. 


Dashing  in  Appearance: 

Florence  Neal,  Betty  Sample,  and  Janet 
Thayer  in  red  corduroy  jumpers  . . . "Buzz” 
Collins  and  Alvin  Nickerson  looking  fetch- 
ing (?)  in  suspenders  . . . blonde  Warren 
White  in  greenest  of  green  . . . Muriel  Gedi- 
man’s  red  "Seven  League  Boots”  . . . 

Here  and  There: 

Miss  Arenovski  toured  11,000  miles  — all 
points  west — in  six  weeks  of  vacation  time  . . . 
Mr.  Baker  and  family  toured  the  White  Moun- 
tains . . . While  Miss  Follansbee  recuperated 
at  her  home  after  a serious  operation  which 
was  performed  last  spring. 

Among  the  numerous  assemblies  this  sea- 
son, several  stand  out  as  most  enlightening  to 
the  students  . . . early  in  October  Major  Waters 
of  the  68th  told  about  Army  life  ...  a talk  by 
a member  of  the  F.  B.  I.  and  movie  on  counter- 
feit money  and  the  work  of  this  department 
gave  the  students  very  valuable  information 
. . . a recent  film  on  photography  interested 
especially  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club 
. . . plans  for  the  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood 
Christmas  tree  and  collection  for  baskets  for 
the  poor  were  completed  . . . the  Dramatics 
Club  presented  a short  Christmas  play  over 
the  radio  at  Station  WOCB  for  the  Pocasset 
Sanatorium. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Lawrence  High  School  Students 
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Out  Of  The  Basket 


AS  the  crowd  of  students  pushed  their  way 
through  the  Main  Room  door  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  period  class,  the  small,  insignificant 
waste  basket  was  completely  upset  by  a mis- 
placed kick  meant  lor  someone’s  shin.  Even 
the  clang  of  metal,  as  it  hit  the  floor,  couldn’t 
be  heard  above  the  din. 

Being  the  only  one  to  witness  the  accident, 
I proceeded  to  collect  the  contents  of  the 
basket  from  the  floor.  After  retrieving  several 
far  flung  scraps,  I chanced  to  see  what  had 
been  written  on  one.  Such  a choice  bit  of 
gossip  it  was  too.  Not  only  news  from  the 
Senior  Class,  but  bits  of  interest  from  all  three 
classes.  It  was  much  too  exciting  to  keep  to 
myself  so  I decided  to  tell  you  the  news  I 
uncovered.  That  is,  if  you  promise  not  to  tell 
one,  single  solitary  soul. 

When  Kitty  Waters  is  missed  during  the 
long  Christmas  vacation,  well  know  and  hope 
she’ll  be  enjoying  herself  with  Tom  in  Dela- 
ware. Those  southerners  must  have  it. 

It  seems  that  our  Sophomore  scientist  great- 
ly increased  his  knowledge  this  summer.  He 
discovered  that  Providence  is  the  capital  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Many  months  of  true  romance  have  shown 
that  Tom  certainly  doesn’t  tvear  his  "Hart”  on 
his  sleeve.  The  affair  is  a "Howell’n”  success. 

We  observed  at  the  Football  dance  that 
David  seemed  to  be  consoling  his  partner  con- 
tinually. Thayer,  Thayer  little  girl,  Thayer, 
Thayer.” 

We  all  know  now  why  Nat  started  school 
a week  late.  After  visiting  in  Vermont,  she 
couldn’t  possibly  leave  those  charming  Maple 
Syrup  lads  with  the  enchanting  dialect  or 
may  be  it  was  because  they  didn’t  want  to  lose 
her  to  the  Lawrence  High  boys.  Who  knows? 

The  new  song,  "We  Three”,  must  have  been 
dedicated  to  Bud,  Pete,  and  Virginia.  But  Bud, 
have  you  heard  the  one  "Two  in  the  Dark.” 


Since  the  army  came  to  town  those  two 
Senior  girls  Claire  Higgins  and  Betty  Schroe- 
der  have  been  seeing  a lot  of  boys  dressed  in 
"Karki”  color.  Their  hearts  beat  double  time 
now. 

The  young  man  with  a not  so  Long”  name 
seems  to  be  in  great  demand  these  days.  Not 
only  does  he  serve  as  a bank  for  the  Lady's 
money  until  she  cares  to  "Collins"  for  it,  but 
he  is  continually  in  the  thoughts  of  a very 
"Catty"  young  lady. 

When  is  a certain  Miss  from  the  "Mohr" 
Land  of  East  Falmouth  going  to  Parker”  on 
the  Ten  Acre  farm?  When  she  gets  the 
' Chink”,  I suppose. 

That  shy  lass  from  Woods  Hole  seems  to 
have  finally  caught  her  man.  She  "Neal’ed  in 
vain  for  at  least  two  years,  but  tis  said  that 
now  Bobby-boy  has  at  last  fallen  on  bis  knees. 

Since  Camp  Edwards  has  been  situated  here, 
the  lady,  who  tvas  once  noted  for  her  flowing 
tresses,  has  a difficult  time  keeping  "Clint” 
to  herself. 

We  all  thought  Nat’s  heart  belonged  to 
Red,  but  we  changed  our  minds  when  we  saw 
her  tripping  the  light  fantastic  with  Roland 
at  the  Football  dance.  Make  up  your  mind, 
Nat. 

Fred,  the  handsome  Romeo  of  Mr.  Craig’s 
room,  can't  just  make  up  his  mind  whether 
it’s  Edna  or  Betty  he  likes  best.  Better  hurry 
up.  Don’t  keep  the  ladies  waiting. 

When  ”My  Buddy”  said  "I’ll  Take  you 
Home  ( from  choir  practice)  Again,  Kathleen,” 
( or  should  we  say  Kitty? ) he  broke  up  that 
intriguing  combination  "We  Three”  and  now 
Pete  and  Ginny  are  "Alone  Together.” 

Patsy,  who  used  to  say  about  Ray,  "Our  Love 
Affair”  will  last  "Only  Forever”  seems  to  be 
responding  to  the  "Call  of  the  Canyon.”  (And 
we  mean  Cherry  Valley.) 


Twenty-eight 

Polly  still  sings  "Oh!  Johnny!  Oh!  Johnny!” 
We  all  think  that’s  an  old  song  for  an  old 
romance  but  "After  All”  their  motto  is  "You 
Grow  Sweeter  as  the  Years  Go  By.” 

When  Hank  stopped  singing  ”1  Dream  of 
Jeanie  with  the  light  Brown  Hair”  and  he 
and  Muriel  regained  that  "Old  Feeling”,  Jean 
decided  'Tm  Going  to  Lock  My  Heart  and 
Throw  Away  the  Key”  until  she  got  "In  the 
Mood”  with  that  "Drummer  Boy”  who  is  still 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  be  "Faithful  For- 
ever” to  "My  Bonnie.” 

Only  one  piece  seems  suitable  for  Mac.  It  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  opera  Lohengrin. 

Patty  is  so  "Deep  in  a Dream”  that  she 
doesn't  even  hear  Clayton  pleading  "Please  be 
Kind.” 
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With  Paul  "A  Million  Dreams  Ago”  and 
Muriel  All  Alone”  Earle  is  now  asking  "How- 
ja  Like  to  Love  Me.” 

Amelia’s  theme  song  is  "You’ve  Got  to  be  a 
Football  Hero”  but  she’s  "Undecided”  as  to 
which  football  hero — John  or  Gordon. 

Are  Anita  and  Carl  "Heading  for  the  Last 
Round-Up”  or  is  that  just  "The  Rocky  Road 
to  Love.” 

Weeks  and  Whittemore  seem  to  believe  that 
Love  is  Where  You  Find  it”  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  find  it  in  the  sophomore  class — so  much 
tire  better. 

Open  Letter  to  Williams  and  Mixer — Look 
boys,  we  know  that  your  mottoes  are  "Fools 
Rush  In”  and  "Fools  Fall  in  Love”  but — "Are 
you  Having  Any  Fun?” 


Miss  Lawrence  High 

Catherine  Waters,  ’41 

Here  she  comes  down  the  aisle, 

An  L.  H.  S.  girl  right  in  style. 

Long  wavy  hair  the  Wagner  way. 

We  see  more  and  more  copies  every  day 
With  a colorful  hair  ribbon  stuck  in  the  top; 
This  makes  a typical  L.  H.  S.  mop. 

Bright  red  lipstick  on  every  face, 

Some  light,  some  dark,  depending  the  case; 
Then  the  "Tropical”  polish  on  Polly’s  nails 
Catches  the  eye  of  all  of  our  males. 

Well,  this  takes  care  of  the  head,  I guess, 

So  on  with  the  girl  of  L.  H.  S. 

We  see  sweaters  much  adored, 

' Speshly”  those  of  Gert,  Martha,  and  Lord; 
The  red  plaid  skirts  of  all  the  girls 
Go  with  long-sleeved  blouses  worn  with  pearls; 
Then  if  you  like  doll’s  dresses  in  size  two; 

Of  them  Muriel  Gediman  has  a slew. 

Stylish  are  the  relics  on  Helen’s  wrist, 

Which  go  from  her  armpit  down  to  her  fist. 
Knee  socks  are  right  in  line  this  year, 

In  which  Berg  and  Barrows  often  appear. 

To  Priscilla  Hildreth  goes  credit  for  shoes, 

And  copies  are  coming  in  fast  by  the  twos. 

For  something  new  the  credit  will  go 
To  yes,  you  guessed  it — Verginia  Rowe. 

Her  "Dicky”  blouse  deserves  much  praise. 

And  comes  in  handy  in  lots  of  ways. 

Well,  I guess  that  winds  up  this  little  ditty, 

So  until  next  time — signing  off,  Kitty. 


Exchange 

From  "Ship  Ahoy ”,  Wildwood,  New  Jersey. 

"Give  an  athlete  enough  rope  and  he’ll  tie 
the  score.” 

"A  girl  can  talk  rings  around  a jewelry 
store.” 

"She  said  she’d  be  faithful  to  the  end.” 

"Why,  that  sounds  good.” 

"Yes,  but  I’m  the  quarterback.” 

Dentist  (to  patient) — ”1  told  you  not  to 
swallow — that’s  my  last  pair  of  pliers.” 

***** 

From  the  " Talisman ”,  Lansdale,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Cave  men  used  to  knock  girls  senseless,  but 
that  is  no  longer  necessary.” 

"A  man  wrapped  up  in  himself  makes  a 
very  small  package.” 

"Success  has  turned  more  heads  than  hali- 
tosis.” 

"It  happened  in  one  of  the  Tenth  Grade 
Classes — 

Teacher — Name  a great  time  saver. 

Student — Love  at  first  sight.” 
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L.H.  S.  LETTERMEN  CHOOSE  LINO 

AS  1941  FOOTBALL  CAPTAIN 


SQUAD  LOSES  TWELVE 
Next  year  the  football  team  loses 
practically  all  its  line  . . . MacQuarrie, 
Weeks,  Collins,  Mixer  and  Williams, 
as  well  as  Corey  and  Pena  in  the  back- 
field,  with  graduation  in  June  . . . next 
year's  team  will  be  built  around  a 
nucleus  of  Lino  and  Green  in  the  back- 
field  and  Marks,  Cassick  and  Medeiros 
in  the  line  ...  a former  tackle,  Mac- 
Quarrie, by  his  great  offensive  charges 
amply  filled  the  guard  position  . . . 
Weeks  developed  into  a fine  tackle,  who 
was  immovable  on  defense  and  scrappy 
on  the  offense  . . . Collins’s  centering 
was  above  reproach,  and  his  play  in 
the  Barnstable  game  was  something  to 
see  . . . co-cap’t  Mixer’s  size  and  ex- 
perience combined  to  make  him  the 
most  formidable  player  on  the  Fal- 
mouth team,  and  one  of  the  best  tackles 
on  the  Cape  . . . Williams  proved  a 
scrappy,  fast  end,  and  the  punch  of  the 
whole  offensive,  showing  his  ability  to 
take  it  on  the  chin  (I  mean  on  the 
nose)  and  come  up  for  more  . . . co- 
captain Corey,  high  scorer  for  the  year 
with  five  touchdowns,  was  outstanding 
all  year  with  his  pass  snatching  and 
running  . . . Pena,  a vicious  tackier  and 
hard  blocker,  was  always  in  there  fight- 
ing . . . Fish,  an  able  tackier  and  a 
bulwark  on  defense,  came  to  the  fore 
as  a substitute  end  . . . Stewart  as  sub- 
stitute guard  proved  able  to  fill  any 
hole  . . . Alberts,  Cohen,  and  Spillane 
also  did  notable  work  as  substitutes. 


LINO  CHOSEN  1941  GRID 
CAPTAIN 

The  Crimson  football  lettermen 
chose  George  Lino,  experienced  half- 
back, to  captain  the  1941  edition  of 
the  Crimson  eleven.  For  two  years 
now  George  has  chalked  up  experi- 
ence in  the  technique  of  kicking,  run- 
ning and  passing.  Next  year’s  outfit 
will  find  Captain  Lino,  Green  and 
Paltz  in  the  backfield  and  Marks,  Cas- 
sick,  and  Medeiros  in  the  line. 


ROTARY  CLUB  PLANS  BANQUET 
FOR  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

The  Falmouth  Rotary  Club  will  en- 
tertain the  Lawrence  High  School  Foot- 
ball Squad  at  a banquet  in  the  near 
future.  Plans  are  under  way  for  "bang- 
up”  entertainment. 


BASKETBALL  BEGINS  IN  EARNEST 
AFTER  VACATION 

For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  boys 
and  girls  alike  have  been  practising 
basketball.  While  plans  are  under  w'ay 
for  only  an  intramural  schedule  for  the 
girls,  the  boys  have  been  getting  "in 
trim”  for  their  usual  heavy  interschol- 
astic schedule.  Class  teams  have  been 
organized  so  that  "hidden  talent”  for 
the  boys’  rather  inexperienced  varsity 
team  w'ill  not  be  overlooked. 


PIGSKIN  PARADE 

The  L.  H.  S.  record  this  year  of  five 
wins,  three  ties,  and  one  loss  is  none 
too  impressive  . . . even  in  Class  D . . . 
but  a closer  examination  reveals  that 
the  Crimson  1 940  team  was  better  than 
the  record  implies  . . . with  victories 
over  Provincetown,  Yarmouth,  Bourne, 
Wareham,  and  Dartmouth,  the  L.  H.  S. 
boys  took  their  only  licking  at  the  hands 
of  Mansfield,  a much  bigger  outfit  . . . 
a forty-mile-an-hour  wind,  accompanied 
by  a driving  rain  held  down  the  Law- 
rencians’  passing  attack  . . . while  the 
slippery  footing  kept  the  fast-cutting, 
swivel-hipped  Green  and  Corey  from 
breaking  away  . . . thus,  the  story  of 
Falmouth's  only  defeat  . . . Despite  the 
fact  that  only  one  1939  veteran  re- 
mained, the  Crimson  did  a remarkable 
job  in  holding  Barnstable  twice  . . . 
as  well  as  the  favored  Middleboro 
eleven  to  scoreless  ties  ...  as  in  the 
past,  L.  H.  S.  had  its  quota  of  players 
on  the  All-Cape  team  . . . featuring 
Mixer  at  left  tackle  . . . and  watch- 
charm  guard  Frank  Marks  beside  him 
in  guard  position  . . . also  "Buzz”  Col- 
lins got  the  call  for  All-Cape  center 
for  his  outstanding  work  all  season  . . . 
for  his  remarkable  line-plunging  and 
run-backs.  Green,  too,  was  elected  to 
the  full-back  position  . . . Corey  as 
utility  back  completes  the  L,  H.  S.  con- 
tribution to  this  mythical  eleven  . . . 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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L.  H.  S.  CHEER  LEADERS 


PIGSKIN  PARADE 
1941  edition  of  the  Crimson  should  be 
tops  on  the  Cape  . . . with  Lino,  Paltz, 
and  Green  in  the  backfield,  plus  El- 
dridge,  a new-comer,  how  can  they 
lose?  ...  in  the  line  for  1941  will 
probably  be  recruits,  Cahoon,  and 
Sample,  as  ends,  . . . only  the  tackle 
berths  remain  open  . . . Marks  again 
as  the  other  guard  . . . Nickerson  un- 
doubtedly will  get  the  call  for  center 
. . . to  say  nothing  of  those  veterans 
from  the  Hall  School  . . . the  1941 
Crimson  edition  again  will  come 
through  with  a string  of  victories  . . . 


OFF  THE  BACKBOARD 
Once  more  basketball  season  rolls 
around,  with  only  two  men  left  from 
last  year's  team  . . . Mixer,  who  should 
ably  fill  Wright’s  shoes  at  center,  and 
Lino,  one  of  the  shiftiest,  scrappiest 
men  in  Crimson  hoop  annals  . . . left 
from  last  year’s  second  team  are  Johnny 
Corey,  a snappy  ball  handler  with  a 
desire  to  learn,  and  Harold  Marks, 
whose  dead  eye  has  already  gained  wide- 
spread repute  at  forward  positions,  and 
Williams,  Collins,  Pena,  and  Frank 
Marks,  who  should  amply  fill  the 
guard  posts  ...  a newcomer,  John 
Mann,  should,  according  to  reports 
from  awestruck  classmates,  be  quite 
a whiz  . . . also  new  this  year  from 
the  Hall  School  are  some  promis- 
ing lads  . . . flashy  Ray  Paltz,  Sam 
Cahoon,  and  Alvin  Nickerson  who  al- 
ready have  quite  a reputation  for  being 
fast  ball  handlers  . . . these  boys  along 
with  Henry  Murray  and  Art  Medeiros 
as  forwards,  and  "Ace”  Cassick  and 
John  Lawrence  as  guards,  should  ably 
fill  the  bill  for  a second  team  . . . last 
year  eleven  games  were  won  and  five 
lost  ...  ye  scribe  will  go  out  on  a limb 
to  predict  nine  wrins  and  three  defeats 
this  year.  The  schedule: 


Jan.  3 — Bourne  Away 

Jan.  7 — Sandwich  Home 

Jan.  10 — Wareham  Away 

Jan.  17 — Barnstable  Home 

Jan.  24 — Edgartown  Away 

Jan.  31 — Fairhaven  Home 

Feb.  4 — Sandwich  Away 

Feb.  7 — Edgartown  Home 

Feb.  11 — Wareham  Home 

Feb.  14 — Fairhaven  Away 

Feb.  18 — Bourne  Home 

Mar.  7 — Barnstable  Away 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL  POLICY 
CHANGES 

Intramural  games  will  feature  the 
program  of  girl  basketeers  this  season. 
This  plan  has  been  initiated  into  the 
high  school  sport  program  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  It  has  been  the  result  of 
prolonged  discussions  among  the  school 
committee,  the  principal,  the  school 
doctor,  and  the  girls’  physical  education 
director. 

• # #  *  * * 

"I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  this 
plan  of  intramural  sports.”  — Mr. 
Marshall. 

"I  like  the  intramural  program  be- 

cause it  gives  all  the  girls  who  are  in- 
terested in  basketball  equal  chances  to 
take  part  in  this  sport.” — Mrs.  Beazley. 
• # ♦ * * 

"Intramural  basketball,  to  my  mind, 

is  the  finest  kind  of  competition.  It 
keeps  our  girls  at  home,  and  saves 
them  long  trips,  often  in  bad  weather. 
It  promotes  good  fellowship  among  the 
classes  and  is  excellent  in  every  way.” 
Thomas  A.  Wiswall,  M.  D. 
• • • • # 

After  a recent  investigation  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  it  was  found  that 
inter-scholastic  basketball  has  proved 
harmful  to  the  health  of  the  growing 
high  school  girl. 


Instead  of  two  varsity  teams  of  fif- 
teen girls  playing  basketball,  at  least 
forty  girls  will  participate  in  our  new 


program.  This  feature  will  give  all  the 
girls  who  are  really  interested  in  the 
sport  equal  chances  to  play. 

In  interscholastic  programs,  only  the 
girls  of  outstanding  skill  and  ability 
are  recognized.  This  year  these  girls 
will  play  the  part  of  captains  and 
leaders  of  teams  and  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  help  others. 

In  addition,  this  new  sport  program 
for  girls  will  stimulate  competition  be- 
cause teams  will  be  of  equal  talent. 

* # # # # 

The  following  captains  and  teams 
were  elected  by  the  girls  at  their  first 
basketball  meeting: 

Jean  Hall,  capt.,  Patty  Berg,  Ruth 
Bryers,  Marion  Mohr,  Stella  Hicks, 
Kathleen  McAdams,  Althea  Illgen, 
Nancy  Cameron. 

Adeline  Mills,  capt.,  Virginia  Rowe, 
Edna  Coombs,  Barbara  Wright,  Louise 
Brown.  Hazel  Peters,  Molly  Lehy,  Mura 
Booker. 

Marguerite  Lumbert,  capt.,  Patricia 
Brown,  Isabelle  Lewis,  Irene  Wright, 
Adeline  Cardeiro,  Dorothy  Densmore, 
Peggy  Troop,  Patricia  Holden,  Jean 
Barrows. 

Jean  Wagner,  capt.,  Priscilla  Lord, 
Carol  Barrows,  Evangeline  Tollio,  Haze! 
Wright,  Suzanne  Gard,  Janet  Thayer, 
Lucinda  Hicks,  Edna  Warren. 

Clara  Peters,  capt.,  Connie  Cole, 
Priscilla  Hildreth,  Mary  Cavanaugh. 
Betty  Sample,  Beverly  Berg,  Margaret 
Cassidy,  Luana  Wirick,  Betty  Jordan. 
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L.  H.  S.  1940  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

First  rou  deft  to  right):  Allan  Williams,  Chester  Weeks,  Donald  MacQuarrie,  Carleton  Col- 
lins, Frank  Marks,  Co-Captain  George  Mixer,  Arthur  Medeiros. 

Second  row  < left  to  right):  Carlo  Pena,  Ray  Paltz,  Co-Captain  John  Corey,  George  Lino, 
Gordon  Stewart,  David  Cassick,  Gordon  Green,  Coach  Frank. 

Third  row  (left  to  right):  Alvin  Nickerson,  Richard  Sample,  Norman  Eldridge,  Richard 
Alberts,  Melvin  Fish,  John  Tsiknas,  Sam  Cahoon,  Richard  DeMello. 

Fourth  row  ( left  to  right):  Mgr.  Lawrence  Palmer,  Bernard  Cassidy,  Stephen  Peters,  Harold 
Spooner,  Cornelius  Spillane,  Donald  Hicks,  Mgr.  Edward  Moniz. 


Football  Resume' 

Eugene  Baker.  ’43 


L.  H.  S.  0 — MIDDLEBORO  0 
With  odds  reportedly  against  them,  the  L. 
H.  S.  Crimson  played  the  strong  Middleboro 
team  to  a scoreless  tie.  The  local  boys  battled 
their  vaunted  foes  to  a standstill  in  this  an- 
nual classic  and  deserved  to  win  this  tooth-for- 
tooth  contest.  The  Crimson  line,  though  inex- 
perienced, displayed  some  hard  charging  and 
fine  defense  work  sparked  by  veteran  Co-Cap- 
tain Mixer.  Though  both  outfits  threatened  to 
score  at  various  times,  neither  had  the  neces- 
sary punch  to  cross  that  last  white  line. 


L.  H.  S.  37  — PROVINCETOWN  6 
Unleashing  their  latent  power  for  the  first 
time  this  season  and  flashing  some  brilliant 
football  tactics,  the  Crimson  humbled  their 
Cape-tip  rivals  by  a lopsided  score  of  37  to  6. 
With  the  L.  H.  S.  second  and  third  teams  dom- 
inating the  field,  Provincetown  could  do  little 
in  the  way  of  scoring,  but  finally  managed  to 
tally.  The  Crimson  warriors,  however,  gave  a 
beautiful  exhibition  of  team-work  and  co-or- 
dination in  this  second  game  of  the  season. 


L.  H.  S.  0 — BARNSTABLE  0 
On  Columbus  Day  before  a large  crowd,  the 
L.  H.  S.  Crimson  journeyed  to  Hyannis  and 
rapped  on  the  unyielding  walls  of  the  Red  and 
White  eleven.  Thoroughly  checked  by  each 
other,  the  teams  deadlocked  into  a scoreless  tie 
in  this  de  luxe  traditional  classic.  The  forward 
walls  of  each  eleven  played  superb  ball  and 
repeatedly  snapped  each  other's  drives.  The 
one  and  only  threat  came  in  the  final  period 
when  the  Fullermen  fought  to  the  eighteen- 
yard  line,  far  into  enemy  territory.  Here  the 
Crimson  drive  was  stopped  cold  by  Barnstable’s 
rugged  line.  Led  by  Co-Captains  Corey  and 
Mixer,  the  Lawrencians  seemed  to  have  the 
edge  over  their  rivals. 


L.  H.  S.  27  — YARMOUTH  0 
The  L.  H.  S.  representatives  outrushed  a 
game  team  from  Yarmouth  with  a 27  to  0 
shutout.  The  boys  played  heads-up  football 
all  the  way.  The  second  team,  consisting  most- 
ly of  sophomores  who  will  be  the  nucleus  of 
next  year's  Crimson,  played  their  share  of  the 
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COACHES  INSTRUCT  CO-CAPTAINS 


game  in  a manner  parallel  to  the  capers  of  the 
first  team.  In  spite  of  this,  the  first  team  did 
most  of  the  scoring.  Out  of  the  four  games 
played,  the  Fuller-Frank-coached  men  have 
rung  the  bell  twice,  squared  off  in  two  tilts, 
and  have  been  set  back  not  once. 


L.  H.  S.  16  — BOURNE  0 
Featuring  a lightning  offensive,  the  Crim- 
son warriors  took  a jaunt  to  Bourne  and  hand- 
ed the  Canal  boys  a 16  to  0 setback.  Under 
a cold  wind  the  boys  took  the  opening  kickoff 
and  swept  down  the  field  into  eventual  pay- 
dirt. The  L.  H.  S.  forward  wall  kept  the  Bourne 
team  in  check  throughout  the  game.  When 
the  final  whistle  blew  and  the  boys  trudged  off 
the  field,  the  victory  bell  was  rung  for  the  third 
time. 

MANSFIELD  20  — L.  H.  S.  0 
Under  a hard-driving  gale,  coupled  with 
stinging  rains  sweeping  in  over  the  Heights, 
the  Class  C Mansfield  outfit  powerhoused  their 
way  to  a 20  to  0 shutout  over  the  valorous 
Crimson.  The  Mansfield  team  handed  the  boys 
their  first  and  only  defeat  of  the  season  on  a 
field  covered  with  mud.  The  L.  H.  S.  team  was 
outclassed  by  the  stronger  off-Cape  eleven  and 
never  could  get  started  under  such  adverse  con- 
ditions. 


L.  H.  S.  12  — WAREHAM  0 

Bouncing  back  from  the  Mansfield  defeat, 
the  L.  H.  S.  boys  left  their  home  field  to  hand 
Wareham  a 12  to  0 thumping.  In  their  typical 
fashion  they  beat  a hard-fighting  Wareham 
eleven  which  showed  plenty  of  fight  before 
giving  in  to  a superior  Crimson  team.  This 
seventh  game  of  the  season  added  one  more  to 
Falmouth’s  string  of  victories  and  the  bell  was 
once  more  rung  for  the  mighty  Crimson. 


L.  H.  S.  13  — DARTMOUTH  0 

Before  a medium  crowd  at  the  Heights  field, 
the  fast  moving  Crimson  of  L.  H.  S.  bowled 
over  a heavy  Dartmouth  team.  The  boys  out- 
played the  Big  Green  all  the  way  and  for  the 
first  time  our  long  passes  clicked.  The  second 
touchdown  was  scored  in  this  manner.  Again 
the  local  forward  wall  played  superb  ball  and 
the  backs  were  continually  finding  holes  in  the 
Green  line.  By  their  play  in  this  game  the 
Crimson  were  favored  over  Barnstable  in  their 
final  contest. 


L.  H.  S.  0 — BARNSTABLE  0 

The  annual  "Turkey-Day”  tilt  between 
Barnstable’s  Red  and  White  and  the  L.  H.  S. 
Crimson,  played  before  a crowd  of  more  than 
2,000  half-frozen  spectators,  climaxed  a fairly 
successful  season  for  both  Cape  teams.  Barn- 
stable, attempting  to  avenge  a defeat  of  last 
season,  and  Falmouth  seeking  to  overcome  a 
scoreless  deadlock,  both  found  they  were  un- 
able to  reach  enemy  pay-dirt  even  once  through- 
out this  outstanding  contest.  More  than  once 
each  team  threatened,  but  intercepted  passes 
by  Williams  of  Falmouth  and  Brown  of  Barn- 
stable climaxed  the  opponents’  long  drives. 

With  senior  veterans — Co-Captains  Corey 
and  Mixer,  MacQuarrie,  Collins,  Pena,  Wil- 
liams, Weeks— playing  their  last  game  for  the 
Crimson,  the  1940  football  season  ended  with- 
out either  team  scoring  in  this  coveted  tilt. 


SCORING  RECORD 


Corey — 5 T.  D. 

Points 

30 

Paltz — 5 T.  D. 

30 

Green— 3 T.  D„  2 Pts. 

20 

Medeiros — 1 T.  D.,  4 Pts. 

10 

Williams— 1 T.  D„  1 Safety 

8 

Lino — 1 T.  D. 

6 

I.M 
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(Candid  Shots  by  James  Harding,  ’41) 
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When  Mother  Was  A Girl 

( Continued  from  page  18) 


Under  the  same  general  topic  of  Athletics 
— "Although  we  only  won  two  games  in  our 
baseball  and  basketball  seasons,  we  can  assure 
the  teams  we  played,  that  next  year  it  may  be 
a different  story!”  (My!  My!  such  a daring 
threat! ) 

* * * * * 

Among  other  interesting  items  printed  we 
learn  that  PATRIOTIC  BLUE  was  the  color 
of  the  hour  . . . Miss  Arenovski  was  probably 
wearing  long  curls  . . . The  Castle  Clip  was 
the  latest  in  hair  do’s  and  Wilson  was  Presi- 
dent. (You  see,  my  dear,  there  were  other 
Presidents  besides  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
F.  D.  R.! ) 

A close  survey  of  the  advertisements,  as  well 
as  the  school  notes,  reveals  very  little  as  to  the 


fashions  of  the  day,  at  least  the  feminine 
fashions,  but  the  stronger  sex  seem  to  be  well 
represented  throughout  with  notes  on  just, 
"What  the  Well  Dressed  Man  Will  Wear!” 

* =K-  # * # 

The  graduation  picture,  however,  tells  a 
more  complete  story.  "Cootie  Garages”  were 
fast  becoming  the  vogue.  Skirts  were  long  and 
full  like  our  peasant  dirndls,  and  higa  boots 
may  be  seen  peeping  from  under  the  volumin- 
ous folds. 

Personally  I think  a comb  and  a few  hair- 
pins might  have  been  a great  boon  to  those 
elaborate  (?)  coiffures. 

Before  we  wind  up  the  stirring  (?)  tale  ot 
days  gone  by,  may  I refer  you  to  an  even  more 
humorous  edition.  The  Lawrencian  of  1940  (to 
be  read  about  1963!) 


Fall 

John  Lawrence,  ’42 

Comes  the  Fall, 

Dropping  leaves; 

We  all  sigh , 

As  Summer  leaves. 

But  then  again. 

It’s  not  so  bad; 

There’s  football  fun 
For  many  a lad. 

So  we  don't  care 
If  Summer  does  go. 

There  are  still  good  times 
Before  the  snow. 

Oh,  here’s  to  Fall/ 

That  grand  old  season. 

You  can  still  go  around 
Without  your  freezin’. 

And  here’s  to  Winter. 

And  Spring  after  that; 
Afterwards,  Summer, 

Tbe7i  again  Fall’s  at  bat. 

So  it’s  a continuous  cycle. 

As  you  well  can  see; 

But  you’ll  like  the  Fall  best 
If  you  take  after  me. 


Exchange 

Eunice  MacDougall,  ’41 


Many  thanks  to  all  our  correspondents  for 
their  interest  in  our  Lawrencian. 

To  the  Yellow  Jacket  Buzz  of  Newark,  Dela- 
ware: 

Kitty  Waters,  formerly  a member  of  your 
staff,  is  continuing  her  fine  work  on  our  Law- 
rencian staff. 

We  are  glad  you  appreciated  the  attempts  of 
our  Lyle  Long  to  express  his  feelings  toward 
homework  in  his  "My  Homework,  Tis  of 
Thee”  explosion. 

And  speaking  of  buzzes  ( Attention,  Buzzie 
C. ) the  following  appeared  in  Ye  Ridlyan  of 
Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania.  ( In  case  you  can’t 
guess,  it  referred  to  a student’s  car.) 

"Tho’  it  shudders  and  rasps, 

And  shimmers  and  rasps, 

Tho'  it’s  out  of  date, 

It’s  a noble  old  crate. 

Oh,  it  shivers  and  shakes, 

And  don’t  have  no  brakes, 

But  it’s  fine  and  loyal. 

And  don’t  take  MUCH  oil!” 

There  can't  be  two  cars  like  yours,  can  there, 
"Buzzie”? 
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Letters  From  1939  - 1940  Members  of  Lawrencian  Staff 


Carol  Barrows,  ’41 

The  one  confusing  thing  in  New  York  to 
Charlotte  McKenzie  is  the  subway  system  . . . 
' it  seems  to  be  an  unbroken  freshman  tradi- 
tion to  get  lost  underground”  . . . "Shrimp” 
Is  out  for  basketball  . . . she  thinks  "Barnard 
is  the  nicest  place  on  earth — next  to  Falmouth 
and  Woods  Hole"  . . . her  advice  to  under- 
graduates is  that  "they  should  be  given  more 
outside  reading,  especially  reference  and  library 
work  ...  as  well  as  more  practice  in  note- 
taking along  with  an  increased  amount  of 
home  study”  . . . aside  from  this  ...  "a  supply 
of  Columbia  boys  is  always  available  . . . makes 
Barnard  seem  co-ed.” 

( Charlotte  by  the  way  was  the  Laivrencian 
Girls’  Sports  Editor  last  year.  She  has  just  been 
chosen  freshman  chairman  of  the  Greek  Games, 
a traditional  competition  between  freshmen 
end  sophomores  at  Barnard  in  the  spring.  She 
was  winner  of  a $1,000  American  Citizenship 
scholarship  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Annie  Nathan 
Meyer,  a trustee  of  the  college.) 

* * * * * 

Morrill  Saulnier’s  reaction  to  army  life  de- 
pends on  his  mood  at  the  time  ...  a day  s ac- 
tivities— from  8:00  to  10:00  A.  M.,  calisthen- 
ics, drilling,  and  physical  training;  from  10:00 
until  11:30,  lectures  and  drilling;  in  the  af- 
ternoon from  1:00  to  4:00,  Guard  Duty  in- 
struction, drilling,  and  physical  training  . . . 
Morrill  advises  anyone  who  plans  to  join  the 
army  to  get  in  the  habit  of  writing. 

(Morrill  Saulnier,  1939-40  business  manager 
of  the  Lawrencian  joined  the  army  and  is  sta- 
tioned at  Westover  Field,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 
He  is  having  one  year  of  practical  experience 
as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Air  Corps  before 
being  sent  to  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School. 
He  is  one  of  two  members  of  L.  H.  S.  Class  of 
’40  in  the  army.) 


Jeanne  Davis,  ’42 

Milford  Hatch,  in  his  letter  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  only  part  of  his  "preparation 
which  was  lacking  was  lab’  practice  . . . though 
unavoidable,  yet  very  deplorable  . . . quite  a 
handicap  not  to  know  a beaker  from  a test 
tube  or  a stomach  from  a kidney  . . . these 
are  exaggerations  so  that  there  maybe  some  ef- 
fort made  in  L.  H.  S.  to  provide  those  facilities 
for  lab’  technique”  . . . then  too  in  citing  the 
difference  between  high  school  and  college  he 
finds  unpreparedness  in  class  work  is  regarded 
as  your  own  business  ...  no  continual  drive 
by  the  professors  . . . also  keeping  quiet  and 
listening  in  classes  is  taken  for  granted  . . . 
throwing  water-filled  paper  bags  from  up- 
stairs dorm  windows  is  a favorite  sport  among 
freshmen  and  sophs  at  Brown.” 

(Milford,  president  of  the  Class  of  ’40  L.  H. 
S.,  and  Literary  Editor  of  the  Lawrencian  in 
1939-40.  is  at  Brown  University.  He  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Washington  and  Franklin 
Medal  for  proficiency  in  American  History 
last  year.) 

# # # # # 

"Peep”  Simmons,  late  as  usual,  finally  got  off 
a letter  to  the  Alumni  editor  in  which  he  con- 
fesses "that’s  no  idle  rumor  about  my  getting  up 
early  . . . never  realized  before  how  perfectly 
lovely  the  early  morning  is!  . . . U.  C.  ranks 
at  the  top  with  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  (and  who  wants  to  go  to  Harvard?). 
"Cal”  has  advantages  of  economy  and  co-eds, 
neither  of  which  should  be  underestimated  . . . 
co-eds  are  lovely  ...  he  finds  Stanford  is  the 
most  gruesome  institution  in  the  country  . . . 
after  studies  comes  football  in  California  . . . 
after  going  so  far  away  from  home  "Peep” 
finds  it  a small  world  when  he  ran  into  Mr. 
Long  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  on  Treasure 
Island  at  the  Fair  . . . "mid-year  exams  come 
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up  next  week,  then  a month’s  vacation  before 
next  semester  . . . hope  to  get  south  to  see  the 
cocoanut  palms  and  the  Hollywood  wonder- 
land.” 

f Robert  Simmons,  erstwhile  columnist  and 
feature  editor  of  the  1939-1940  Lawrencian, 
has  taken  his  place  as  a freshman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley.) 

* * * * * 

At  Salem  Teachers’  College  Roberta  Jones 
finds  "great  emphasis  is  placed  on  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action  . . . either  you  get 
down  to  work  or  the  next  semester  you  will 
find  the  college  able  to  struggle  along  without 
you  . . . freshmen  are  allowed  to  attend  classes 
in  Journalism  every  day  for  two  weeks  and 


Statistics  Of  The 

41  PERCENT  OF  L.  H.  S.  CLASS  OF  1940 
ARE  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING 

Harold  Baker — Bryant  College 

Shirley  Barrows — Hyannis  State  Teachers’  College 

Richard  Barry — Dartmouth  College. 

Wesley  Bourne — Bryant  College. 

Rebecca  Cahoon — Lasell  Junior  College. 

Erdine  Collins — Westbrook  Junior  College. 

Lester  Crane — Riverside  Military  Academy. 

Melvina  Crosby — Colby  Junior  College. 

Betty  Davis- — Bryant  College. 

Beatrice  DeManche — Hyannis  State  Teachers’  Colleg?. 
Constance  DeMello — Bryant  College. 

Dorothy  Frances — Hyannis  State  Teachers’  College 
Blanche  Hall — Hyannis  State  Teachers’  College. 

Mary  Haskins — Bryant  and  Stratton. 

Milford  Hatch — Brown  University. 

Roberta  Jones — Salem  State  Teachers'  College. 

George  Kariotis — Northeastern  University. 

Mary  Lawrence — Simmons  School  of  Nursing. 
Gertrude  Marks — St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Charlotte  McKenzie — Barnard  College. 

John  Mixer — Harvard  University. 

Mary  Overy — Williams  Secretarial  School 
Robert  Simmons — University  of  California. 

Bert  Soderland — Admiral  Farragut  Academy. 

Inman  Soule — Worcester  Academy. 

Gillian  Williams — Becker  College. 

James  Wright — Syracuse  University. 

Warren  Davis — Flying  Lessons. 

William  Hewins — Battery  G,  211th  Coast  Artillery. 
Morrill  Saulnier — Army. 

Charles  Turner — Navy. 
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then  a test  is  given  to  determine  who  may 
be  eligible  for  the  Log  staff — Salem  student 
publication"  . . . then  . . . for  two  weeks  after 
iteshmen  initiation  she  could  smell  garlic  every 
time  she  opened  her  mouth  . . . two  pieces  ol 
which  she  had  eaten  in  the  "torture  chamber” 
. . . although  the  work  is  hard,  she  says  that 
you  don’t  have  to  be  a genius  to  make  good; 
if  you  were  one,  you  wouldn’t  need  to  go  to 
college — you’d  be  teaching  in  one!” 

(Roberta  Joties,  our  1939-40  School  Notes 
Editor  and  winner  of  the  $250  State  American 
Legion  scholarship  thinks  "College  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  you.  It  widens  your 
horizon  and  broadens  your  experience.  It’s 
fun.'”) 


Class  of  1940 

48  PERCENT  ARE  WORKING 


Georgina  Bonito 

Jeannette  Hurford 

Richard  Breivogel 

Robert  Johnson 

Anne  Burgess 

Helen  Lumbert 

Stanley  Burgess 

Irene  Norris 

James  Cavanaugh 

Julio  Perry 

Hope  Cheverie 

Reuben  Servis 

Clayton  Collins 

Margaret  Silva 

Antone  Moniz 

Elwyn  Turner 

Philip  Norris 

Gabrielle  Bettencourt 

Isabelle  Rose 

Francis  Lewis 

Frederick  Shurbert 

Frank  Mello 

Manuel  Tavares 

Martha  Sturges 

Cecelia  Dutra 

Everett  Dunham 

Lawrence  Farias 

Robert  Walden 

Irene  Figuerido 

Arthur  Vieira 

Pauline  Hicks 

Lila  Haram 

SHIVERICK’S  POND 

I Lawrencian  Prize  Photograph ) 
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There's  One  In  Every  School! 

SISSY 

His  grooming  so  meticulous 
Stands  out  like  a sore  thumb. 

In  football  he’s  ridiculous — "Mercy,  ivbere  do  l run?” 

He  thinks  siving  music  shocking, 

That  the  stately  ivaltz  is  best, 

And  the  loivly  jitterbug  a common  insect  pest. 

FLIRT 

She  wears  a great  big  ribbon  and  her  eyes  are  bluest  blue. 

She  widens  them  in  baby  stare  whene’er  she  looks  at  you. 

She  never  reads  the  papers — on  politics  she's  dumb; 

Just  mention  the  election  and  she'll  ask  who’s  going  to  run. 

GRIND 

He’s  always  rather  thin  and  he  wears  a pair  of  specs, 

— Recites  the  whole  darn  dictionary  from  A to  Z,  by  heck! 

He  zooms  through  Einstein’s  theory  and  he’s  never  never  wrong, 
But  you  can  bet  he  never  learned  the  high  school’s  football  song! 

ROMEO 

He  overflows  ivith  romance,  he  always  has  a girl. 

He  isn't  very  brilliant,  but  his  hair  has  got  that  curl, 

And  his  eyes  have  got  that  glance  and  his  walk  has  got  that  swing. 
And  he's  got  a line  with  "shemales”  that  makes  up  for  everything. 

PEST 

She's  always  losing  something  and  she  has  to  borrow  yours. 

She  sits  right  there  behind  you — when  it's  quietest  she  roars, 

"Got  a pencil  I can  borrow,  got  a notebook  and  some  ink? 

And  I’ll  need  your  pen  and  ruler  and  eraser  too,  l think!’ 

She  never  gives  them  back  to  you, 

Her  memory’s  very  poor. 

When  you  boiler  after  her.  she’s  going  out  the  door! 

No  doubt  you've  met  the  Romeo , the  Class  Grind,  and  the  Bore; 
They’re  common  types  of  course,  and  there  are  dozens  more; 
There's  one  in  every  classroom — they  overrun  the  school. 

"It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a world,” 

Just  proof  of  that  old  rule. 


Santa's  L.  H. 

Marion  Lord — Jack  in  the  box. 

Helen  Nelson — Bob  Kat 

Norman  Eldridge — a pair  of  Pat-e nt  leather 

shoes 

Muriel  Carl — Western  Union  message  com- 
plete with  messenger 
Patty  Berg — James — Home! 

Polly  Lord — Johnny  Cake 

Eugene  Baker — Ice  Berg — but  not  too  iced 

Nancy  Cameron — Broadcaster’s  Alumni  Editor 

Tom  Hart— Bottle  of  Witch  Hazel 

Dave  Cassick — Reply— "Geet  out  of  here. 

Allen  Peterson — a Virginia  Ham 


S.  Grab  Bag 

Jim  Harding — Some  photogenic  dames — like 
Lamarr 

Dick  Hewins — A fast-working  diet 
George  Mixer — a good  5c  cigar 
jean  Wagner — some  buzziness  Collin(s)  cards 
Dicky  Alberts — Passing  of  the  Wagner  Act 
Louise  Brown— A Genius-ii  you  please 
Tohn  Lawrence — Downfall  of  the  P.  F.  of  L. 
John  Tsiknas — I wanna  Luana 
Cornelius  Spillane — my  wild  Irish  rose 
Molly  Lehy — a car  that  will  Park-e rself 
Lyle  Long — Jeanie  with  the  light  brown  hair 
Buzzy  Collins — a Bonney  rabbit 
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SAM  CAHOON 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

FISH  and  LOBSTERS 

Woods  Hole  Tel.  Falmouth  669 


STEVENS’  STORE 

A.  C.  Schroeder,  Prop. 

V GROCERIES  MEATS 

PROVISIONS 


East  Falmouth 


Tel.  143 


H.  M.  MESERVE  & COMPANY 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
Typewriters 

Sales  - Service  - Rentals  - Supplies 
"Serving  the  Cape  since  1920” 


Osterville 


Massachusetts 


ROBBINS  LAUNDRY,  INC. 

Falmouth 

LAUNDERERS,  CLEANERS, 
and  RUG  SHAMPOOERS  for 
THE  CAPE  AND  ISLANDS 


CAPE  COD 

SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Small  Groups,  Individual  Attention, 
and  Individual  Progress. 

We  take  a serious  responsibility  in  the 
placement  of  every  graduate. 


242  Ocean  Street 

HYANNIS  MASSACHUSETTS  g 

Telephone  Hyannis  132 


SAMPSON'S 

Featuring  INFANTS'  and 
CHILDREN'S  WEAR 

Curtains  - Linens  - Yarns 

Main  Street  Falmouth 


BEALE’S  SHOE  STORE 


Weeks’  Block 


Main  Street 


Falmouth 
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THE  WOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Locust  Street 


Falmouth 


If  you  believe  in  SAFETY  FIRST 
You  util  buy  INSURANCE  FIRST. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 


88  Palmer  Avenue 

Telephone  71 


Falmouth 


Wirthmore 

FEEDS 

ICE  HAY  GRAIN 

GAINES-  DOG  FOODS 
ICE-CONDITIONED  REFRIGERATORS 

LAWRENCE  BROS. 

F.stab!ished  December.  1890 


Lanes  Cut  Rate 

TOILET  ARTICLES 
PROPRIETORY  MEDICINE 


Falmouth 


Mass. 


Bear  System  of  Wheel  Alignment 

SAVERY  CHEVROLET  COMPANY. 
INC. 

Authorized  Sales  and  Service 


Tel.  444 


Falmouth 


JOHN  P.  SYLVIA,  JR. 


Attorney-at-Law 


Falmouth 


Mass. 


Coonamessett 


Hatchville,  Mass. 


FRANK  A.  RINGE 

CLASS  RINGS  and  PINS 
96  River  Road 

Valley  Falls  Rhode  Island 
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TURNER  & BREIVOGEL 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 
Crane,  Shovel,  and  Bulldozer  Work 
Falmouth  Heights 


YOUNG  MOTOR  SALES 

Authorized  Sales  and  Service 

MERCURYS  FORDS 

LINCOLN  ZEPHYRS 


Falmouth 


Tel.  62 


COLE'S 


STATIONERY 

BOOKS 


X Main  Street 


GIFTS 


Falmouth 


SUMNER  CROSBY 


Attorney-at-Law 


c Main  Street 


Falmouth 


WRIGHT’S  EXPRESS 


TRUCKING  and  TAXI  SERVICE 


Tel.  11 


Falmouth  x 


CHARLES  LAWRENCE 


ELECTRICIAN 


Falmouth  Heights 


Tel.  13 


KATHRYN  SWIFT  GREENE 

REAL  ESTATE 

98  Main  Street  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Near  Village  Green  - Tel.  Falmouth  17 


COCA-COLA  CO. 

Sagamore  Cape  Cod  c 


•o- 
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EASTMAN’S  HARDWARE 

THE  LEADING  SPORTS  STORE 
ON  CAPE  COD 


Full  line  of 

Christmas  Gifts  and  Toys 
HARVEY’S  HARDWARE  STORE 


CONCRETE  PRODUCTS 


A.  L.  BOWMAN,  Proprietor 


LANDERS’  GARAGE 

Ralph  W.  Landers,  Proprietor 

COAL  - FUEL  OIL 


TEN  ACRE,  inc. 


Falmouth 


Mass. 


West  Falmouth 


Tel.  37 


J.  ARTHUR  POWERS 


PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 


W.  G.  MacDougall 
Falmouth 


CAPE  COD  MARINE  SERVICE, 
INC. 

COMPLETE  BOAT  SERVICE 


DUO-THERM  OIL  HEATERS 


WM.  C.  DAVIS  COMPANY 


Main  Street 


Falmouth 
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Say  it  with  Flowers 
But  say  it  with  Ours. 

NICOL,  THE  FLORIST 

Falmouth 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 

For  Sale  or  for  Rent 

There  is  a Remington  Portable  or  Desk 
Model  for  every  purpose  or  purse. 

MEGANSETT  SHORES  CORPORATION 

if  North  Falmouth  Massachusetts 


LAWRENCE  C.  ANTONELLIS 


INSURANCE  and  ACCOUNTING 


157  Locust  Street 


Falmouth 


0 


j UNDERWOOD’S  GARAGE 

Harold  Underwood,  Proprietor 
x Tel.  1139-W  West  Falmouth 


| Falmouth  Gift  Shop 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Stowers 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY 
and  SILVERWARE 

Fine  Watch,  Clock,  Jewelry,  and 
Optical  Repairing 

237  Main  Street 


SHELL  SERVICE  STATION 

Lenn  M.  Davis,  Prop. 


420  Main  Street 


Phone  254  X 


DR.  G.  H.  GREENE 


DENTIST 


Main  Street 


Falmouth 


BOURNE’S  MARKET 


Free  Delivery  - - Tel.  1139-M 


West  Falmouth 


Falmouth,  Mass. 


Forty-four 
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FALMOUTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Incorporated 
Printers  of 

THE  LAWRENCIAN 


WOODWARD’S 
Stationery  Store 


149  Main  Street 


Falmouth 


LAURENCE  WHITE 


EOCAL  MILK  and  CREAM 


249  Shore  Street 


Falmouth 


PENZANCE  GARAGE 

Storage  - Greasing  - Washing  - Trucking 
Goodyear  Tires  - Willard  Batteries 
Herbert  Alberts,  Proprietor 
Woods  Hole  Tel.  Falmouth  800 


>STARM'0RE< 


NEW  BEDFORD'S 


COMPLETE 


MODERN 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 


with 


DAILY  DELIVERY  TO  FALMOUTH 


Elm  Arch  lee 


Tel.  133 


Falmouth  c 


Bus.  Phone  165 


Res.  Phone  397 


FALMOUTH  HEATING  & PLUMBING 

Fred  Metell,  Manager 
Successor  to  Joseph  L.  Nickerson 


Main  Street 


Falmouth,  Mass. 


ro< 
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SPORTSMANSHIP  BROTHERHOOD 


ARNOLD  I.  ANDERSON 

FURNITURE  and  PIANO 
MOVING 


Herbert  I.  McLane 


BUILDER 

Falmouth 


V Tel.  131 


Falmouth 


A.  E.  LANDERS 

Coolerator 

The  Air-Conditioned  Ice  Refrigerator 
Ice  Cubes  in  Five  Minutes 


o North  Falmouth 


Tel.  1397-M 


Waterman’s  Fountain  Pens 

One  Year  Guarantee  — 98c 

IRIS  PHARMACY 

Falmouth 


MRS.  WEEKS’  SHOPS 

Main  Street  Falmouth 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  DEPARTMENT 


NOAH  M.  GEDIMAN 


Attorney-at-Law 


Main  Street 


Falmouth 


Forty-six 
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FALMOUTH  BOWLING  ALLEYS 
and 

FALMOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 


san  soucrs 


Barber  Shop  and  Beauty  Parlor 


Tel.  19-M 


Falmouth 


PARK  TAILORING  SHOP 

BAND  BOX  CLEANERS 
SUITS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

V Tel.  907  Falmouth 


”1 


DR.  ARTHUR  J.  WAGNER 

DENTIST 


Main  Street 


Falmouth 


Tel.  555 


JOHN  F.  FERREIRA 

REAL  ESTATE  and  INSURANCE 
Tel.  Falmouth  1130  or  1240 
Office  over  Iris  Pharmacy 


E.  GUNNAR  PETERSON 
Architect 


JOHN  W. RYAN 


Gulf  Dealer 


X 10  Walker  Street 


Falmouth 


Falmouth 


Mass. 


Brackett  s Garage 


Falmouth 
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G 


et  out  in  front! 

Get  ahead  — and  stay  ahead—  with  the 
help  of  an  account  at  this  bank. 

1 he  Falmouth  National  Bank 


The 

Warren  Kay  Vantine 
Studio  Inc. 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
1940-1941 


BOSTON 


MASS. 


Crescent  Arms 

Falmouth,  Mass. 


JOHN  DeMELLO 


CONTRACTOR  and  BUILDER 


Davisville 


Tel.  282-R  o 


J 


Forty-eight 
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Landscape  Gardening 
Cape  Cod  Nurseries 
The  Flower  Shop 

H.  V.  LAWRENCE,  INC. 

Falmouth 


DR.  JOHN  H.  LEONARD 

DENTIST 

Over  New  York  Restaurant 
Main  Street  Falmouth 


E.  E.  C.  SWIFT  COMPANY 


QUALITY  MEATS  and  GROCERIES 


Depot  Avenue 


Falmouth 


GEORGE  R.  THAYER 


Gulf  Dealer 


a Main  Street 


Falmouth 


FROST  BOAT  CO. 


STORAGE  and  REPAIRS 


Falmouth  Heights 


FALMOUTH  AUTO  SALES 

STORAGE  and  REPAIRING 
Tel.  633- W Falmouth 


THE  DAHILL  PHARMACY 


Raymond  A.  Dahill,  Ph.  G. 


Falmouth 


Massachusetts 


HIGH  FIELDS 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Those  seeking  HEALTH  are  invited  to 
visit  High  Fields 

THE  HEALTH  CENTER  OE  CAPE  COD  f| 


=0 


FALMOUTH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


□ 
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